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Chronicle 


Home News.—lIn a letter to President Wilson, drawn 
up by the Archbishops of the United States at their an- 
nual meeting in the Catholic University at Washington, 
the loyalty of the Catholic Hierarchy. 
of the clergy and people is pledged 
anew to the country, its Government 
and supreme Executive. The following is the complete 
text of the document which was presented to the Presi- 
dent by Cardinal Gibbons, chairman of the meeting: 


Standing firmly upon our solid Catholic tradition and his- 
tory from the very foundation of this nation, we reaffirm in 
this hour of stress and trial our most sacred and sincere loy- 
alty and patriotism toward our country, our Government, and 
our flag. Moved to the very depths of our hearts by the stir- 
ring appeal of the President of the United States and by the 
action of our national Congress, we accept wholeheartedly and 
unreservedly the decree of that legislative authority proclaim- 
ing this country to be in a state of war. We have prayed that 
we might be spared the dire necessity of entering the conflict. 
But now that war has been declared, we bow in obedience to 
the summons to bear our part in it, with fidelity, with courage, 
and with the spirit of sacrifice, which as loyal citizens we are 
bound to manifest for the defense of the most sacred rights 
and the welfare of the whole nation. Acknowledging gladly 
the gratitude that we have always felt for the protection of 
our spiritual liberty and the freedom of our Catholic institu- 
tions under the flag, we pledge our devotion and our strength 
in the maintenance of our country’s glorious leadership in those 
possessions and principles which have been America’s proudest 
boast. Inspired neither by hate nor fear, but by the holy sen- 
timents of truest patriotic fervor and zeal, we stand ready, 
we and all the flock committed to our keeping, to cooperate in 
every way possible with our President and our national Gov- 
ernment, to the end that the great and holy cause of liberty 
may triumph, and that our beloved country may emerge from 
this hour of test stronger and nobler than ever. Our people 
now, as ever, will rise as one man to serve the nation. Our 
priests and consecrated women will once again as in every 
former trial of our country, win by their bravery, their hero- 
ism, and their service, new admiration and approval. We are 
all true Americans, ready, as our age, our ability, and our con- 
dition permit, to do whatever is in us to do, for the preserva- 
tion, the progress, and the triumph of our beloved country. 
May God direct and guide our President and our Government, 
that out of this trying crisis in our national life may at length 
come a closer union among all the citizens of America, and 
that an enduring and blessed peace may crown the sacrifices 
which war inevitably entails. 


Archbishops Pledge 
Loyalty 


The letter bears the signatures of James Cardinal Gib- 


bons, William Cardinal O’Connell, and of the Arch- 
bishops of St. Paul, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, 
San Francisco and Chicago. His Eminence, Cardinal 
Farley, and the remaining five Archbishops were unavoid- 
ably prevented from attending the meeting. 

Three different reports on the attitude of the Socialist 
party towards the present war were presented to the na- 
tional convention at St. Louis by the committee delegated 
for this purpose. The majority and 
minority reports agreed in denounc- 
ing the war as unjustifiable. They 
considered it mere cant and hypocrisy to say it was not 
directed against the German people. “Militarism, they 
held, can never be abolished by militarism, or democ- 
racy imposed on a foreign nation by force of arms. 
Though described as “ ruthless” the submarine warfare 
“is not an invasion of the rights of the American people 
as such, but only an interference with the opportunity of 
certain groups of American capitalists to coin cold profits 
out of the blood and sufferings of our fellow-men in the 
warring countries of Europe.” They believe that our en- 
trance into the war will only serve to prolong the fiendish 
slaughter and “ give the powers of reaction in this coun- 
try the pretext for an attempt to throttle our rights and 
crush our democratic institutions and to fasten upon this 
country a permanent militarism.” The following is the 
conclusion of both reports: 


Socialist Committee 
Reports on War 


The working class of the United States has no quarrel with 
the working class of Germany or of any other country. The 
people of the United States have no quarrel with the people 
of Germany or of any other country. The American people 
did not want and do not want this war. They have not been 
consulted about the war and have had no part in declaring war. 
They have been plunged into this war by the trickery and 
treachery of the ruling class of the country through its repre- 
sentatives in the national Administration and national Congress, 
its demogogic agitators, its subsidized press, and other servile 
instruments of public expression. We brand the declaration 
of war by our Government as a crime against the people of 
the United States and against the nations of the world. In ail 
modern history there has been no war more unjustifiable than 
the war in which we are about to engage. No greater dis- 
honor has ever been forced upon a people than that which 
the capitalist class is forcing upon this nation against its will. 


The majority report is signed by Kate Richards 
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O’Hare, Chairman, Victor Berger, Job Harriman, Mor- 
ris Hillquit, Dan Hogan, Frank Midney, Patrick Quin- 
lan, C. E. Ruthenberg, Maynard Shipley, George Spiess, 
Jr. and Algernon Lee; the minority report bears the sig- 
natures of Louis Boudin, Kate Sadler and Walter Dillon. 
A third report is signed by Spargo alone. In it he says: 


We do not believe that the entrance of the United States into 
the war at this late hour is due to a determination to fight for 
democracy, or for the independence of peoples from autocratic 
rule. Our capitalist class has shown too great an interest in 
the war to make such a belief tenable. But even if it is con- 
ceded that the war of the United States against Germany has 
been brought on by the capitalists of this nation in their own 
interests, we must still desire that in the struggle this nation 
shall be victorious. 


He believed, moreover, that we cannot be indifferent 
to the “ fact” that we are fighting “the most powerful 
reactionary nations.” Allan L. Benson, the late Social- 
ist candidate for the Presidency, referring in the New 
York Call to the course of action outlined for the party 
in the majority report—* continuous, active and public 
opposition to the war, through demonstrations, mass- 
petitions and all other means within our power ’”—warns 
the members against ratifying this report, since it verges 
“so close to the line of treason that in the event of loss 
of life in outbreaks against the war the signers of the 
report would be in great danger of suffering the death 
penalty for treason.” 


The War.—During the week the Allies have been at- 
tacking the Germans in France on a front of 150 miles. 
The British have advanced northwest of Lens, east of 
Epehy and Fampoux, and have taken 
Villers- Guislain and  Gonnelieu. 
Their main endeavor, however, has 
been to consolidate their former gains. The French 
have been on the offensive between Soissons and Aube- 
rive, and have made very important advances. They 
have occupied Laffaux, Jouy, Aisy, Vailly, Ostel, Braye, 
Chivy, Craonelle, Craonne, Juvincourt, and Condé, 
driving the Germans north of the Aisne along all this 
sector. They have also pushed back the Germans a con- 
siderable distance from Reims to Auberive and have 
occupied the latter place. 

The Senate voted the War Credit bill of $7,000,000,000 
without a dissenting voice. Some minor amendments 
were adopted, but the bill is essentially the same as that 
which was passed by the House. It 
was decided that the differences 
should be settled in a conference of 
representatives from both Senate and House. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, however, opposed the Senate 
amendment which restricts his authority, but, though at 
this writing no compromise has been reached, the bill 
will probably survive practically unimpaired. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee reported favorably 
on the espionage bill in practically the form given it by 
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The War Credit 
Bill 








the Administration. The only important change made 
by the Committee was the insertion 
of a clause guaranteeing to the press 
and the public the right to criticize 
the acts of the Administration. This clause, however, 
was subjected to vigorous opposition, when it came up 
for discussion in the Senate, on the ground that it did 
not sufficiently safeguard freedom of speech and the 
press. It was argued that even as amended the bill 
placed in the hands of the Government the power “to 
stifle all hostile criticisms of its acts.” The objectionable 
features were eliminated and the section finally passed 
by a vote of 43 to 33. Even in its present form, however, 
it is considered far from satisfactory, and by some of 
its opponents as unconstitutional; it has been suggested 
that the United States Attorney-General should rewrite 
it. Discussion of the bill has been laid aside to make 
way for the army bill. 

The army bill submitted by the Administration to 
Congress contains several unusual features. It carries 
with it an appropriation for $3,000,000,000, which is de- 

signed to cover the expenses for rais- 


The Espionage 
Bill 


oe ing and maintaining an army of 
43,000 officers and 1,018,270 enlisted 
men. The important feature is the selective conscrip- 


tion plan which renders liable for military service all 
male citizens between the ages of 19 and 25. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs, after a vote of 10 to 
7, reported favorably on the bill, with only one minor 
change, by which agricultural workers were included 
among those exempted from conscription. The bill has 
come up for discussion in the Senate but has met with 
serious opposition, and there is a strong movement to 
increase the age limits with either 18 or 21 as the mini- 
mum age and 40 or 45 as the maximum age. The House 
Committee on Military Affairs reported favorably on the 
other features of the bill, but failed to include the se- 
lective conscription section. In place of this it substi- 
tuted an amendment authorizing, but not directing, the 
President to raise the first army of 500,000 men by the 
volunteer system. The vote of the Committee stood 12 
to 8. The minority report of the House Committee has 
been published. It emphasizes the following advantages 
of conscription: that it will ensure an equal distribution 
of the burden of preparedness; that it will give definite 
information to each man as to whether he is liable for 
service and when he may expect to be called, and so will 
permit more effective performance of normal pursuits; 
and that it will remove the odium and penalties attending 
the draft system when it is resorted to after the volun- 
teer system has failed. The report calls attention to the 
fact that at the present rate of volunteering, that is, 
about 1,000 a day, it will take 724 days to raise the 724,- 
718 volunteers needed to complete the full war-strength 
of the regular army and the National Guard. 


Mr. Arthur James Balfour, Secretary of State for For- 














eign Affairs of the British Empire, and the other High 
Commissioners to the International War Council, arrived 
in the United States on April 21. 
Mr. Balfour declared, in a formal 
statement that the object of the Com- 
mission was “to make cooperation easy and effective be- 
tween those who are striving with all their power to 
bring about a lasting peace by the only means that can 
secure it, namely, a successful war.” After thanking the 
American people for their efforts to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of those stricken by the war and in general for 
their “ beneficent neutrality,” he referred in words of sin- 
cere appreciation to the tireless and fruitful exertions of 
Mr. Gerard and Mr. Hoover, and alluded with great sat- 
isfaction to President Wilson’s purpose of making safe 
the world for democracy. In conclusion he said: 


Arrival of the British 
Commissioners 


That this great people should have thrown themselves whole- 
heartedly into this mighty struggle, prepared for all efforts and 
sacrifices that may be required to win success for this most 
righteous cause, is at once so happy and so momentous that 
only the historians of the future will be able, as I believe, to 
measure its true proportions. 


Immediately on their disembarkation, the place of 
which was kept a profound secret, the British commis- 
sioners proceeded to Washington. 

The new Spanish Ministry has reaffirmed the intention 
‘of Spain to preserve its neutrality. Turkey has severed 
diplomatic relations with the United States. Argentina 
has sent an ultimatum to Germanriy, 
declaring that it will arm its ships 
unless Germany gives complete satis- 
faction for the sinking of the Monte Pretegido. The 
latest official report of German casualties, published in 
Berlin, brings up the total of German casualties, accord- 
ing to computations made in London from previous Ger- 
man official reports, to 4,180,966. It is reported that Mr. 
Baker, in his capacity of Chairman of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, has invited the Governors of the various 
States to send delegates to a National Defense Con- 
ference to be held in Washington on May 2. 


Other Items 


Ireland.—All probability of a general election was re- 
moved on April 17, when by a vote of 286 to 52 the 
House of Commons passed the second reading of the bill 
for the extension of the life of Parlia- 
ment until November. The Irish 
Nationalists were the chief opponents 
of the bill on the grounds put forth by Mr. John Dillon, 
member for East Mayo, that no solution of Home Rule 
for Ireland had been announced. 

Towards the end of the debate Mr. Andrew Bonar 
Law admitted that a solution of the Home Rule problem 
would be a great advantage in the prosecution of the 
war. The Government therefore was most anxious, he 
said, for a settlement and was most hopeful that the 
spirit generated in Ulster by the war would create an 
atmosphere immediately favorable to Home Rule. He 


Home Rule 
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declared that there never had been a time when there 
was so much good-will and that it was needless to de- 


spair of arriving at a solution. He announced that Mr. 
Lloyd George hoped to make a statement very soon on 
the Government’s intentions. A general- election, he 
added, would not be without danger when all the 


“energies of the nation were needed for the prosecution 


of the war. 

Mr. Dillon, moving on behalf of the Irish Nationalists 
the rejection of the bill, said the Nationalists would vote 
against the measure at every stage. The present Govern- 
ment, he declared, appeared to be no nearer the solution 
of the Irish question and was continuing a state of things 
in which the Irish party in the House of Commons could 
rightly be taunted with the charge that it could not speak 
for Ireland. For thirty-five years, Mr. Dillon said, the 
Nationalist party had told the Irish people that, whatever 
had been the treatment of Ireland by England in the 
past, there was a sense of justice and fair play in Eng- 
land, if it could only be reached. This work had now 
been undone by repeated disappointments and breaches 
of faith and by the contempt with which the advice of 
the Nationalists regarding recruiting in Ireland had been 
treated. In conclusion he urged the Government to 
present no “ mutilated ” settlement, but one which would 
satisfy the Irish people. 


Mexico.—The new Constitution of the United States 
of Mexico was officially proclaimed at Queretaro Febru- 
ary 5, 1917. Against this Constitution, which is an at- 
tack on their civil and _ religious 
rights, five Mexican Archbishops 
and nine other Prelates have issued a 
strong and dignified protest. The protest declares that 
the new Constitution attacks the most sacred rights of 
the Catholic Church, of Mexican society, and of its mem- 
bers, both as individuals and as Christians; it proclaims 
principles contrary to the truth taught by Christ; it does 
away with the few rights which the Mexican Constitu- 
tion of 1857 still recognized as belonging to the Catho- 
lic Church as a society, and to Catholics as individuals. 
Without the slightest attempt to interfere in purely po- 
litical questions, but with the sole intention of defending 
the religious liberties of the people, the Prelates, before 
examining in detail the specific cases of flagrant injus- 
tice of which they are the victims, state (1) that in ac- 
cordance with the constant teaching of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs and the dictates of true patriotism, they disapprove 
and condemn armed rebellion against all legitimately 
constituted authority. They maintain, however, that 
passive submission does not mean that they approve or 
willingly submit to the anti-religious and unjust laws 
which a government may impose, or that they consent to 
see the Faithful deprived of their inherent right to use 
legal and constitutional means to have these laws 
amended or annulled. (2) That in making this protest 
they are not moved by the slightest desire of vengeance, 


Protest of the 
Mexican Hierarchy 
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or spite, or concern for their own worldly prosperity, or 
that of their clergy, their only motive being to fulfil 
their duty of defending the rights of the Church and 
religious liberty. 

In their analysis of the revolutionary movement from 
its inception to the present day, the Prelates point out 


that the systematic attacks of the leaders and their par- 


tisans on the Catholic religion, its churches, its priests, 
its institutions of education and charity, prove conclu- 
sively that the movement, political in the beginning, soon 
became anti-religious. To give some color to the attack, 
the most senseless charges were trumped up by the revo- 
lutionists. Bishops and priests were said to have con- 
spired to overthrow the national Government of IgII, 
and to have been the accomplices and abettors of the 
Government established in 1913. Now it was said that 
they wished to get hold of the Government and stamp 
out liberty forever. At another time they were accused 
of being in union with the Government which so long 
held the reins of power in times of peace, and, while in 
collusion with the wealthier classes, of trampling the 
proletariat under foot. The priests were accused of 
every vice and crime. It was rumored that stores of 
arms had been found in the churches, that there were 
priests and even bishops in the ranks of the “ reactionary 
forces.” These slanders were reechoed by the press. 
It soon became evident, the Prelates add, that since the 
Catholic Church was shorn of all civil power in Mexico, 
after the separation of Church and State had taken 
place, the one aim of its enemies was to deprive it also 
of its influence as a moral power in the country. The de- 
bates in the Constitutional Convention of Queretaro 
make this plain. 

Coming to specific instances of injustice manifested in 
the Constitution of Queretaro, the Prelates refer to sec- 
tion 4 of article 130, which formally declares that it 
recognizes no such thing as religious associations called 
churches. On this point the signers of the protest say 
that even if the Catholic Church were not Divine and 
had not received from its Founder all that makes it a 
true society, it would have, from its own individual nature 
and independently of any authority whatever, its own 
proper nature and character founded on the right of the 
individual to religious belief and to the practices of re- 
ligious worship. And as this right is anterior to the 
State and consequently independent of it, the injustice 
attempted against that general right of association in the 
people at large, becomes an aggression against the right 
of the individual. They protest, therefore, against that 
section of the Constitution as a violation of the right 
which Mexican Catholics have to see their Church recog- 
nized as a lawfully constituted body. That section is 
then contrary to the Constitution of 1857, unlawfully an- 
nulled, and even to the “ Reform Laws.” 

The Prelates protest as vigorously against article 3 
of the Constitution which deprives members of religious 
corporations and ministers of religion of the right to 
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teach in primary schools; against article 5, which forbids 
the establishment of monastic institutions ; against article 
27, which orders the confiscation by the State of 
churches, seminaries, parochial residences, and against 
the whole series of iniquitous laws contained under 
article 130, and with particular energy against those 
which attack the sanctity of the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony. 

In conclusion the Prelates again solemnly affirm that 
they are not looking for power, but for tolerance and 
religious liberty for themselves and their people, and 
peace, prosperity and happiness for their country. 


Russia.—The Socialists are weakening the Provi- 
sional Government’s control. It is acknowledged that the 
Government cannot enforce its mandates without ap- 
pealing to the people’s patriotism, 
and the Socialists’ Council of Work- 
men and Soldiers’ Delegates ap- 
parently determines to what extent the Provisional Gov- 
ernment shall be supported. On April 16 the Council, 
in congress assembled, adopted a resolution affirming the 


Socialists’ Growing 
Power 


Necessity of exercising an influence over the Provisional 
Government which would keep it up to a more energetic strug- 
gle against anti-revolutionary forces and the necessity of ex- 
ercising an influence which will insure the democratization of 
all of Russian life and pave the way for a common peace with- 
out annexation or indemnity, but on a basis of free national 
development of all peoples. The congress calls upon 
the revolutionary democracy of Russia, rallying around the 
Council of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, to be ready 
to suppress vigorously any attempt by the Government to elude 
the control of democracy or to renounce the carrying out of 
its pledges. ‘ 

The Council has ordered the arrest of five prominent 
generals, has passed a resolution favoring the suppres- 
sion of classes and titles, and the confiscation of all lands 
belonging to the Crown or the Church, has recommended 
that a constituent assembly shall be convened.in Petro- 
grad as soon as possible on the principle of universal 
suffrage, that the army shall take part in the elections, 
that women shall vote, and that the Council of Workers 
and Soldiers’ Delegates shall control the election. 


Spain.—Induced by the consideration that the neu- 
tral policy adopted by the country prevented the proper 
defense of Spanish lives and interests, that the nation’s 
prestige had been shaken and that its 
failure to side with Latin America in 
its stand against Germany involved 
loss of the moral leadership of the race, the Liberal 
Premier, Count Romanones, has resigned. Marquis 
Manuel Garcia Prieto succeeds him as Premier at the 
head of a Cabinet which like its predecessor is Liberal 
in politics. After its first meeting, the Cabinet an- 
nounced that the constitutional guarantees, which, owing 
to labor troubles and other difficulties, had been sus- 
pended in some localities, would be fully restored. 


The New 
Cabinet 
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A League to 


proved in principle by the leading statesmen both 

of the United States and of Europe. In Presi- 
dent Wilson’s mind the idea has taken more and more 
definite shape, first in the form of “ some feasible method 
of acting in concert,” by which the States can secure their 
fundamental interests, then more recently in the form of 
a “ covenant of cooperative peace” representing “ the or- 
ganized major force of mankind.” The Prime Minister 
of Great Britain looks forward to the time when the na- 
tions “ will band themselves together to punish the first 
peace-breaker who comes out.” M. Briand, recently Pre- 
mier of France, hopes for “a solid, lasting peace guaran- 
teed against any return of violence by appropriate inter- 
national measures.” Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
foretells at the close of the war “a cry for peaceful ar- 
rangements and understandings which, as far as is within 
human power, will prevent the return of such a mon- 
strous catastrophe.” None of these statesmen has, how- 
ever, committed his country to the adoption of any defi- 
nite program. 

In respect to the attitude of President Wilson no for- 
midable opposition was shown until in his note of Decem- 
ber 18, 1916, calling upon the nations at war to state the 
terms upon which they were ready to conclude peace, the 
President pledged the cooperation of the United States 
in the formation of a “ league of nations to insure peace 
and justice throughout the world.” Immediately pro- 
tests were heard both against the policy of having the 
United States become a member of such a league and 
against the unwarranted assumption of power by the 
President in promising such membership without the con- 
sent of the Senate. In consequence the President ap- 
peared before the Senate on January 22 to justify his 
position and to set forth the conditions under which he 
considered it possible for the United States to cooperate 
with other nations in establishing an international author- 
ity to guarantee peace. 

The most serious objection urged against the participa- 
tion of the United States in an international league of 
peace is the fact that such a step would constitute a radi- 
cal departure from the traditional foreign policy of this 
country. Within a decade after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, when the country was all but drawn into a war 
with England in consequence of a treaty made with 
France in 1778, Washington uttered in his farewell ad- 
dress the solemn warning that the United States, in ex- 
tending its commercial relations with foreign nations, 
should have with them “ as little political connection as 
possible.” This policy of political isolation was doubly 
emphasized in the proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine 
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Enforce Peace 


CHARLES G. FENwIcK, PH.D. 


in 1823, when the United States endeavored to make the 
entire western hemisphere a chosen land, free to pursue 
its own ideals of independence and _ self-govern- 
ment, unhampered by the European system which 
was then attempting to suppress the rising tide of 
democracy. To this heritage the United States has been 
consistently faithful, and’so far has it been influenced in 
its diplomacy by that heritage that in 1899 and 1907, in 
signing the Hague Convention providing for the settle- 
ment of international disputes by arbitration and other 
peaceful means, the United States entered a reservation 
announcing its intention not to depart from its tradi- 
tional policy of not interfering in European questions and 
of regarding American questions as distinctly in a class 
apart. 

How then shall we break with the traditions of a cen- 
tury, give up the security of our isolated existence, and 
enter into the arena of European politics in the hope of 
maintaining a more stable equilibrium than any yet at- 
tained? The difficulty becomes less forcible the more 
closely it is examined. In the first place there is no 
analogy between the alliances Washington warned us to 
avoid and the proposed league of nations for the main- 
tenance of peace. Rather it is the precise object of the 
league to substitute for the unstable balance of power of 
alliance against entente, an entirely new combination of 
forces, and the vital condition of the success of the league 
must be the number of nations it can rally to its member- 
ship. Moreover, neither is the physical isolation of the 
United States such as it was in the days when the ocean 
was truly a formidable barrier to invasion by sea, nor is 
the relative strength of the United States among the na- 
tions of the world such as it was in the early days of the 
Republic. More significant still of the new order in 
which we live is the fact that the United States has not 
only become a world-empire by reason of its possessions 
in distant parts of the globe, but has through the intricate 
network of its financial and commercial relations iden- 
tified its interests with the common welfare and peace of 
all nations. 

It is commonly asserted that the United States would 
never consent to arbitrate a question involving an in- 
fringement of the Monroe Doctrine, that we would not 
submit to’a foreign tribunal a matter so closely affecting 
our vital interests. But it is sufficient to answer that we 
have already by our arbitration treaties of 1914 agreed to 
submit questions “ of every nature whatsoever ” to an in- 
ternational commission for investigation and report, bind- 
ing ourselves not to make war in the meantime. Be- 
sides, the presence of the larger South American re- 
publics among the members of the league would be a more 
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adequate guarantee of our interests and theirs than would 
any individual action on our part. 

These are, indeed, but material considerations based 
upon our own self-interest. More impressive by far is 


the moral argument that relief from the present state of. 


anarchy into which international relations have fallen can 
scarcely be hoped for unless the United States lends its 
aid to the movement for constructive reform. Not from 
any inherent virtue of qur own, but from the circum- 
stances of our origin and from our geographical position 
have we been able to set up an ideal of liberty and justice, 
to which we may not always have been true, but which has 
nevertheless been a standard of conduct for us and one 
which we may well contribute to the reconstruction of 
Europe. President Wilson, in his address of January 22, 
stated this ideal in fairly definite terms—the equality in 
respect to rights of all nations, great and small, the right 
of every people to choose the government under which 
they wish to live and to pursue their domestic policies un- 
hindered, the freedom of the seas, and the limitation of 


the armaments which have hitherto made a mockery of 
the elaborate plans of arbitration adopted in one treaty 


after another. To stand apart under such circumstances 


would be to defeat the one hope for the future peace of 
the world. 

A league of peace may, indeed, not prove feasible ; the 
forces of disruption may prove stronger than the forces 
making for union, and national policies may refuse to 
yield to the higher interests of the world at large. As in 
the case of every association of individuals for the wel- 
fare of the whole, the success of the league will depend 
upon the extent to which its members are willing to im- 
pose upon themselves the self-restraint essential to co- 
operation ; material interests must no longer be the abso- 
lute rule in the trade rivalries of nations. Whether the 
nations are willing to make the necessary Sacrifices is for 
the future to show; but at least the United States, which 
has proved the success of*federation within its own bor- 
ders, can contribute its experience and its influence to the 
establishment of that same ideal among the nations. 


What Does Ireland Want? 


SHANE Lestiz, M.A. 


HIS is an exceedingly difficult question because 

neither Ireland nor her friends nor her enemies 

can agree, even among themselves, what she 
wants for herself or what they want for her. 

At present only vague abstractions which sound bet- 
ter to wild music than to mild common-sense are being 
used such as “Coercion for Ireland” “ Coercion for 
Ulster,” “ An Irish Republic,” “ Twenty Years of Reso- 
lute Government.” These are all wanted by different 
groups in Ireland, but they all imply failure or threaten 
confusion worse confounded. 

The colonial solution, that is, a workaday gift of 
autonomy based on the free dominions in the Empire, 
has the merit of being acceptable to more groups at one 
time than any other. What Ireland wants is not so 
much any particular system as the recognition of her 
nationality. 

The trouble is that only extremists can make them- 
selves heard in Ireland. The majority are not asking 
for the impossible. Ireland does not wish to hitch her 
wagon to the moon. Her people are not clamoring for 
revenge or republics. Vengeance anyhow belongeth to 
the Lord and republics are for countries like Russia 
and France which have discovered the art of putting up 
successful revolutions. The world we live in is one 
which believes more in success than in principles. Ire- 
land is a country which has staked so much for prin- 
ciple that she has failed—of success. A humdrum, 
practical, cooperative, unromantic home administration 
is what Ireland needs whatever her most impulsive and 





gifted sons have demanded and continue to demand. 

The time has come for the dead to bury their dead 
on both sides and for the bitterness of the past to be en- 
gulfed in the peace of the future. If Ireland wants 
anything she wants peace at home and abroad. To en- 
sure peace at home the cessation of internal strife is 
not only a desirable expediency but an absolute neces- 
sity if Irish nationality is to be carried into the next era. 

Agonized by the war, distraught by the insurrection 
and menaced by the submarine, Ireland is not the 
buoyant, irreconcilable nation some of her absent parti- 
sans imagine. She is sad and a-weary. She is just as 
prepared to make peace with the Ulsterman within her 
gates as the liberal majority of Englishmen are to give 
terms to Ireland herself. And it is time surely. For 
Ireland is no longer young. Even her lovers and her 
poets personify her as a poor old woman. She is not 
qualified for a republican adventure. There is no older, 
no more traditional, no more conservative people in 
Europe. Ireland only asks to conserve her nationality. 

It is remarkable that every movement which has 
agitated Ireland in the past century has been a conserva- 
tive movement to conserve land, language and religion. 
The supreme and outstanding movement has been one 
to recover an eighteenth-century parliament out of the 
past. Home Rule is not a hazy experiment or political 
phantasy. It is a fixed idea round which many pro- 
posals and solutions have gathered. It is the national 
yearning for a visible and central sign that forming part 
of an Empire does not preclude Ireland from being a 




































nation. As the Jews treasured their temple in a nation- 
alist as much as a religious sense, so the Irish still look 
to the desecrated buildings on College Green, and even 
if the latter were razed to the ground as utterly as 
the former, the Irish race scattered over the world 
would never cease dreaming and planning some such 
restoration as lies at the root of the Zionist movement. 

Ireland wants to combine the satisfaction of an ideal 
with the hope of economic salvation. At the root of 
her troubles lies the economic squalor of congested 
counties in the west and of congested cities in the east. 
These she wants to remedy by home legislation. 

Ireland has asked for very little. Her demand is two- 
thirds sentimental and one-third economic. O’Connell’s 
Repeal was for the restoration of Grattan’s parliament 
which meant practically a landlord’s parliament. But 
Protestant and landlord as it was, it had kept Dublin 
among the first half-dozen capitals of Europe. Had 
Repeal been carried we should have had a mixed assem- 
bly of old-fashioned landholders and Catholic dema- 
gogues, who between them would have held off the 
horrors of the “ Famine.” A Home Rule Parliament 
in the eighties would have had no place for the gentry. 
It would have been fiercely agrarian but would have 
attracted a strong element from the radical Ulstermen. 
Since then Ulster Radicalism has passed over to 
Toryism and Radicalism itself has found a strange but 
striking guise in Sinn Fein. 

What Ireland wants is a fusion Government in which 
agrarians, gentry, Sinn Fein, Ulstermen and other ele- 
ments can be represented to the exclusion of the fanatic. 
Ireland does not favor the triumph of any particular 
partisanship, but she does want an ideal fulfilled. She 
is prepared to be governed by Conservatives on condi- 
tion they are Irishmen. A government of Redmondites 
and Ulstermen ruling for the common good with a spice 
of Sinn Feiners and Laborites in honest opposition 
would not be a hopeless opening of the new régime. 

So important is an unpartitioned Ireland that Carson 
must be welcomed at College Green. He should be 
removed from naval affairs, of which he could know 
nothing, to Belfast, which he thoroughly understands. 
His ladle, more than anybody’s, stirred the seething 
pot, and no living man has more unrest to set right in 
Ireland today than the original begetter of civil strife. 

The kind of government Ireland wants is neither 
republican nor reactionary, one that need not be identi- 
fied with any one of the present parties, though of 
course a Dublin parliament would be considered the 
climax of the Irish party’s thirty years of struggle. 
Though Ireland wants a practical, she does not want 
a machine government. Bosses are bound to make 
their appearance, but free-lances can be expected to 
keep up a critical and healthy opposition. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the loss of such a citizen as the 
late Mr. Sheehy Skeffington in a Dublin parliament. 
An even greater misfortune would be the prevention 
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by illness of Sir Horace Plunkett assuming the port- 
folio of Irish Agriculture. 

All sects and classes, all the social strata left behind 
by Irish history should find interest, representation and 
pride in a Dublin parliament. The only types who may 
be profitably excluded are the gombeen men, graziers, 
absentee landlords and dynamiters. These are all un- 
economic factors. Ireland wants cooperation to succeed 
the disastrous effect of the gombeen or local money- 
lending class, tillage to swallow grazing, dynamiters to 
become absentees and the landlords to take an interest 
in the community of which they are part and of which 
they might have become leaders had they recognized 
the bed-rock principle of Irish nationality as Parnell. 

The ideal as it exists in Ireland herself will be satis- 
fied by what must needs be a compromise. To say so 
is no slight on those who gave their lives in Ireland a 
year ago. They rose for Ireland and not for a type 
of government which could not possibly have claimed 
a united and unpartitioned Ireland afterwards. 

The ideal as it exists in many minds outside Ireland 
is disturbed by emotion and distance and demands more 
than Ireland herself wants. Ireland wants less than 
any other small nationality in Europe today. She asks 
to possess and enjoy that full colonial independence 
enjoyed by Canada and of which the principle is 
assured to the world by the entry of America into the 
war. She carinot ask less. She need not want more at 
least in this generation. For the time we must be prac- 
tical and reconstructive, remembering that Ireland is im- 
mortal and that her final form and destiny is with God. 


National Defense 


Haroitp HAti 


HEY were watching the First New York Cavalry 

swing across the Manhattan Bridge. In the pelt- 

ing rain this group of three men stood there, and bared 

their heads as the colors appeared. “It’s good to see the 

Guard back,” said one. “‘ You’re wrong,” said the second, 

“the Guard isn’t back. The men are, but the Guard died 
down by the Rio Grande.” 

There seems to be truth in that statement, if you can 
judge from the opinion of the men who went to the 
border last summer as members of the militia regiments. 
All but the highly-paid officers returned home with the 
strong conviction that the National Guard idea is obsolete. 
Look over the roster of the different regiments and mark 
the iong list of members who have not reenlisted and you 
will realize that the remark made one day on the Man- 
hattan bridge has a big grain of truth in it. Well, if the 
Guard is going what is to take its place in our military 
system? Since April 6 the war-drums have throbbed 
throughout the land, and the question of adequate de- 
fense is paramount in every mind. How is adequate 
defense to be secured? 
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The National Security League, with its office at 31 
Pine Street, New York, makes a very good answer: 

1. Compulsory military training and service, wholly under 
national control, for all physically fit male citizens. 2. A navy 
of such strength as to make the United States the second naval 
power in the Atlantic and concurrently the first in the Pacific. 3. 
That Congress should immediately make provisions whereby the 
industrial and transportation facilities of the nation may be effec- 
tively mobilized in case of need. 

The League is not a “ foundation” affair. It makes 
its appeal to all American citizens for support in its 
campaign for preparedness. Not being endowed, it is 
supported by the small contributions of the public. It 
is both non-partisan and non-political, having no politics 
but preparedness, and hoping to obtain through public 
sentiment such measures of preparation as will ensure 
the country against the violation by any foreign power 
of American rights on land or sea. The League holds 
with George Washington, who while a soldier was not 
a militarist, that “ If we desire to secure peace, it must 
be known that at all times we are ready for war.” 
While very outspoken in its pronouncements, the League 
places the blame of unpreparedness where it belongs, 
on the whole people. In the erroneous belief that we 
were protected from foreign invasion by two great 
oceans, we have been living in a fool’s paradise. The 
world-war has shattered this fancied security, and for 
years the General Staff of the army, and the General 
Board of the navy have been reporting our needs to 
Congress and demanding adequate appropriations. In 
the past, Congress has ignored the warning of experts 
simply because these warnings and demands were not 
backed by a strong public opinion. The National Se- 
curity League was formed with the avowed purpose of 
crystallizing public opinion and bringing it to bear upon 
Congress. 

In its declaration of principles the League stands for 
universal military training and service as the first and 
most essential requirement for real preparedness. In 
addition to preparing a petition to the President and 
Congress of the United States asking for the training of 
young men prior to their twentieth year with subse- 
quent liability to service, the National Security League 
has secured the introduction into five State legislatures 
now in session, of a bill providing for military training 
in the schools. More than 100,000 copies of a catechism 
on universal military training have been distributed 
throughout the land, in addition to several thousand 
pieces of other literature on the same subject. It hopes 
to inaugurate a university-extension system to spread 
the message of civic duty and responsibility into every 
section of the United States. With 100,000 members, 


and 280 branches and committees scattered up and 
down the land the League is well equipped to do this 
work. : 
In Switzerland universal military training has been 
in effect since 1848, and in Australia since 1909. At 
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the age of ten every Swiss schoolboy begins his pro- 
gram of physical training with a selected series of 
exercises looking toward the harmonious development 
of the body. At this age the boys spend two hours a 
week in physical training and at fifteen one hour a day 
is devoted to such exercise. At nineteen the young 
Swiss undergoes a physical and mental examination, 
and if he passes these tests he is recruited as an infantry 
soldier to begin service in his twentieth year. From 
his twentieth to his forty-second year just 193 days of 
service are required of a citizen in the Swiss republic, 
which makes an average of less than nine days a year 
for twenty-two years. As a result of this system the 
Swiss citizen soldier is said to be almost equal to any 
regular soldier in the armies of the world, and yet he 
devotes the whole of the productive period of his life, 
not to the profession of arms but almost exclusively to 
the pursuits of civil life. In Australia the boy goes 
through military instruction during his school years, be- 
tween the ages of twelve and eighteen, and at nineteen 
he is enrolled for a period of eight years in the battalion 
of the region in which he lives. During these eight 
years he is liable to service in the event of war, but in 
normal times he is obliged only to give two weeks each 
year to service with the colors. 

Apply the lesson to our own country. About sixty- 
five per cent of the male population which reaches the 
age of twenty would, each year, prove fit for military 
service, supposing we had compulsory military training 
in our schools. Eventually this would mean an active 
army of 2,500,000 men under twenty-four years of age, 
and a reserve of nearly 8,000,000 trained troops between 
the ages of twenty-four and forty-five ready to be called 
into active service in case of a long war. Of course 
this does not mean that we should abolish our regular 
army. We shall always need a small regular army as 
a nucleus and training corps for the citizen army. As 
Mr. Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of War, says, 
it would serve “ not only as a nucleus; but to be what we 
call our first line of emergency defense, both against 
internal disorder and against invasion.” So that our 
policy as a nation would not be changed by the adoption 
of universal service. There would be this difference: 
under universal training our citizen army would go to 
the front really fit, with every man a good fighting unit, 
while under our present volunteer system our citizens 
are sent into the field in a state of unfitness best ex- 
pressed by the unpoetic term “ cannon-fodder.” More- 
over with universal training in vogue, millions of trained 
men could be mustered into service in a fraction of the 
time that it now takes to mobilize thousands of. unfit 
men or misfits. Witness last summer’s mobilization 
when the war-cloud loomed dark over the Mexican 
border. 

It goes without saying that the American people will 
never tolerate a large standing army. It has always 
been the policy of the nation to depend on two classes 

































of soldiers, the regular and the volunteer. Universal 
service would make the volunteer more than a mere 
man in uniform, with a few vague ideas on soldier- 
ing as he is today in our present military system. Again 
the democracy of the universal service system is true 
democracy. For true democracy means equality of 
obligations as well as of rights and opportunities, and 
that is not the case today when the burden of defense 
does not fall equally upon all classes of the population, 
rich and poor alike. Moreover, under universal mili- 
tary service, the people will have a voice in their army 
as they have in their government, and no man, what- 
ever his position in civil life may be, will be able to 
shirk his military duty, but he will gain a place in the 
military organization that merit wins him. It should be 
remembered that our Government has power to compel 
every citizen to fight for the country, and yet is under 
no obligation to prepare him for such a task. The Civil 
War draft was the exercise of this power. A system 
of obligatory training would simply oblige the Govern- 
ment to make the citizen prepare for the performance 
of a task which he is now obliged to perform, whether 
he is trained or not. It is no more unjust to oblige the 
citizen to train for service than it is to oblige him to do 
jury duty or to pay taxes. Government exists to secure 
the greatest amount of good to the individual that is 
consonant with the welfare of the community. If the 
individual’s rights or tastes are a harm to the many, 
they must cede to the common good. In the present 
instance, however, there is no clash of interests, for it 
is just as beneficial to the individual as to the com- 
munity that every citizen be prepared to do his utmost 
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in defending himself, his liberties, his home and his 
native land. 

There is no doubt in the minds of those who have 
the welfare of American youth at heart that military 
training would instil into the hearts of our youngsters 
qualities of obedience and discipline, that are very much 
needed in American civil life. It would make patriotism 
mean more than waving a flag or standing up when the 
national anthem is played, by bringing early in life be- 
fore the minds of all the very salient fact that citizen- 
ship means obligations as well as privileges. It would 
make our democracy more real by doing away with all 
class distinctions in the training and disciplining of the 
great citizen army of defense. There might be less 
juvenile crime, less of the mad revelry of pleasure that 
has grown into our youthful population, if the duty of 
citizenship was taught during early youth, as only uni- 
versal training can teach it. Switzerland has found 
universal training worth while, as Frederick A. Kuenzli, 
Assistant Appraiser of the Port of New York, and for- 
merly a lieutenant in the Swiss army, made clear in a 
recent address: 

Why did not Germany strike at France through Switzerland 
instead of through unprepared Belgium and defenseless Lux- 
embourg? What prevented France and Italy from invading 
Germany at her most undefended frontiers through Switzer- 
land? To both questions the answer is the same: The big 
powers knew how tremendous an obstacle the well-drilled and 
equipped, efficient, patriotic Swiss army manning the well-nigh 
impregnable fortifications of Switzerland would be to any inva- 
sion conducted through her territory. 

No true American can doubt that universal training 
is worth a trial. Why not try it, and try it now? 


A Tendency in Modern Art 


J. Harpine FisuHer, S.J. 


that the spirit which has so seriously infected cur- 

rent literature has affected art as well, not great 
art, but such forms of it as find place in popular maga- 
zines. No one is surprised at this. It is only a recurrent 
phase of the temper that planted a grove in honor of 
Venus and Adonis on the sacred spot where Christ was 
born. The grove has disappeared and in its place is the 
Church of the Nativity. The goddess of reason usurped 
the place of Our Lady in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
but eventually the Virgin of Virgins came back to her 
own. So it will be with the present decadence in art. 


| i VEN the most casual observer must have noticed 


Christ’s ideals cannot be thrust from the world. Neither 
literature nor art can be permanently dechristianized. 
They may suffer an eclipse, but the period of their ob- 
scuration will be temporary. Yet it must be confessed 
that Christian standards are being replaced to a lament- 
able extent in the popular mind by pagan standards; and 


in certain quarters to object is to incur the odium of being 
considered a puritan or a prude. Many of our people are 
worried and distressed, especially for the young ; the ideas 
of the uneducated are somewhat confused, and even some 
Catholics are wondering if the traditional attitude of the 
Church is not too severe, and if her teaching on the rela- 
tions of art and morality should not be readjusted so as 
to meet the exigencies of present conditions. 

Of course the attitude of the Church will not be 
changed. Long centuries ago she adopted a definite posi- 
tion based on common-sense enlightened by faith. It 
goes without saying that she is irrevocably and un- 
equivocally opposed to the exhibition of those works of 
art, if such can be dignified by the name of art, which are 
lascivious or obscene. With this policy all decent men, 
of all creeds and of none, are in sympathy. 

As regards morals the stage, the novel and the short 
story are by no means beyond reproach; but art, with its 








more sensitive appreciation of the beautiful and its more 

deep-seated revulsion against the ugly, has not yet become 
‘a confirmed offender. It is, however, undeniable that 
more and more of the draperies that the American sense 
of decency has hitherto demanded in works of art ex- 
posed to the public gaze, are being discarded. The nude, 
which by common consent only a few years ago, was hid- 
den in studios or in galleries, is showing a more unblush- 
ing effrontery, and is endeavoring, not without a measure 
of success, to win the sanction of public sentiment. 
Against this movement the Church, as in the case of so 
many other modern movements, has deliberately set her 
face. 

She deprecates with reiterated insistence the dechris- 
tianization of art, she frowns with undisguised disap- 
proval on the substitution of pagan goddesses for classic 
Madonnas, she rebukes with God-given wisdom the 
glorification of the flesh, she insists that the human form 
shall be clothed with modesty. Basing herattitude on the 
teaching of Revelation, reinforced by an intimate knowl- 
edge of the frailties and weakness of man, and relying on 
the instinctive sense of mankind, both civilized and un- 
civilized, she has always taught, as she still teaches, that 
the nude is offensive to pious eyes, even when it is not in 
itself sinful, or an approximate occasion of sin. 

Naturally, on this subject she finds herself out of touch 
with advaficed thinkers. To the protest of “ art for art’s 
sake,” she turns a deaf ear, for she is not blinded by the 
fallacy so vigorously proclaimed by certain artists. Art 
is not exempt from the mandates of the Divine law, and 
has no more right to demand that it be divorced from 
morality than any other field of human endeavor. To 
those who declare that according to Saint Paul “ All 
things are clean to the clean,” she replies that to make 
these words an excuse for license is a plain perversion of 
the words of the Apostle by whom they were applied 
solely to the distinction between forbidden and unforbid- 
den meats. 

Neither is she misled by those other clever phrases 
used by the modern movement. Had man retained 
his state of primitive innocence, he might look with- 
out scruple or fear on what the holy God made 
holy. Unfortunately, however, there has been a Fall, 
original sin has spoiled the preternatural harmony 
between man’s higher and lower faculties; and the con- 
sequence has been that the beauty of the human form, al- 
though it remains unchanged in the fallen state, undoubt- 
edly exercises, nothwithstanding Redemption and grace, 
like many another thing which is good in itself, a dan- 
gerous seduction that leads man to sin. Physical beauty 
only too often fails to awaken and inspire moral control. 
The Church is still old-fashioned enough to foster the 
sense of shame. She is glad when the cheek mantles with 
crimson, she denies that the shrinking sense of modesty 
is an outgrowth of ignorance and superstition, to be cast 
aside by the enlightened with other survivals of medieval- 
ism. On the contrary she holds it to be a precious God- 
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given gift, a warning against betrayal of the soul by the 
flesh, a sign of its fear of contamination, an evidence of 
its aspiration toward the life of the spirit. Natural to 
all men, it is intensified by grace. Its loss bespeaks de- 
cadence, not progress or evolution. 

The Church is a prudent mother, and while anxious to 
accord her children every legitimate pleasure, she does 
not indulge them in folly. She will not allow them to 
trifle with danger that tends to weaken, and may kill, the 
life of the soul. She bids her children look out on the 
beautiful world of God’s creation, and contemplate its 
subtle and varied beauty; but with stern common-sense, 
developed by her reading of history and her personal 
dealings with individual souls, she makes an exception. 
The deification of the flesh in Babylon and Rome led to 
gross sensualism, and even in Greece, the home of re- 
finement, the worship of matchless beauty ended in orgies 
of indecency. Nations are made up of individuals, and 
the latter no less than the former are preyed upon by pas- 
sion. There are embers of sensuality in man that are 
apt to burst into flame on slight provocation. Christian- 
ity, wise with the wisdom of ages, has striven to isolate 
the smoldering fires in the depths of the heart, and warns 
her children, at their peril, not to supply them with fuel. 
If the soul is to live the life of the spirit, it must dominate 
the body and hold it in check ; for its passions, though not 
evil in themselves, are blind, and prone to excess, they 
need a strong rule of repression. Undoubtedly this is the 
traditional attitude of the Church towards the nude in 
art. However, there is another side of her teaching that 
must not be overlooked, if the understanding of her posi- 
tion is to be clear and safe from exaggeration. 

The Church has always been the champion of true 
liberty ; she does not find sin where sin is not, nor does 
she impose obligations where they do not exist. All the 
same she is careful to warn her children of danger, and 
anxious to screen them from peril of soul. Therefore, al- 
though the Church has never held that the contempla- 
tion of the nude in art is in itself and of necessity sinful, 
she has always insisted that such representations have in 
them an ever present element of danger which may easily 
become an occasion of sin, more or less serious according 
to age and temperament and training. She herself has 
been the faithful custodian of the treasures of art, but 
throughout the ages she has been instant with young and 
old that just as the chaste tongue has reticences, so has 
the chaste eye restraints. While admitting that the por- 
trayal of the human form may be made the glorifica- 
tion of a beautiful work of God, she has never forgotten 
that even its idealization does not take from it its 
seductiveness. In certain cases she is prepared to ad- 
mit that the element of beauty may so far transcend the 
other element as to make the latter practically non-exist- 
ent ; but she knows full well that such cases are rare, and 
that even in them the esthetic appeal is by no means for 
all men the strong appeal. 

This two-fold attitude sums up the position of the 
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Church on the nude in art. Those whose position or 
training or culture or temperament have made them to a 
great extent immune to danger, are not forbidden by her 
to look at art studies that have a high artistic value, pro- 
vided they are sure of their intention, and are conscious 
that for them the attraction is not to be sought in dis- 
ordered curiosity or some other unworthy motive. In 
large cities, where unfortunately the plastic arts have ob- 
truded the undraped figure even on unwilling observers, 
it is not unlikely that such studies when moral and genu- 
inely artistic, produce little if any impression on the ordi- 
narily serious and mature mind, and hence do not con- 
stitute a serious moral danger for the adult whose 
thoughts are habitually wholesome. In smaller communi- 
ties, however, where Christian modesty holds greater 
sway, and where the people have not been more or less 
accustomed from youth to spectacles of this nature, the 
nude in art presents greater peril and must be reckoned 
with as likely to prove a great temptation. 

The same holds true to a great extent of the young, and 
of those who, though not young, have been guarded from 
such sights either by deliberate care or by circumstances of 
environment. Such persons will experience more trouble 
of soul, at least generally, in the presence of the freer 
forms of art, some will shrink instinctively from it, others 
will need to be more on their guard. There is then in 
this matter, as is clear, the question of the personal equa- 
tion. A painting or a piece of statuary, which is, in itself, 
quite innocent, may affect individuals differently ; what is 
for one a source of artistic pleasure, may be for another 
an occasion of moral danger; in one case the response 
may be purely esthetic, in the other it may be largely that 
of passion. Individual conduct must be regulated ac- 
cordingly, and the regulation of conduct will depend on 
the ordinary principles, which apply to all occasions of 
sin. Hence the necessity of a prudent director for the 
formation of the individual’s conscience, so that he may 
be able to steer a peaceful and safe course between timor- 
ousness on the one hand and laxity on the other, and may 
arrive at that liberty of action which St. Paul says is the 
right of the children of God. 


Maternal Instincts 


RicHarp A. MutrKowskI, Ph.D. 


O eat, to fight, to love: around these three are built up 
animal instincts and adaptations. Food, shelter, and de- 
fense form the great trio that affect the self-preservation and 
race-preservation of a species. In very many animals repro- 


duction terminates life: shortly after oviposition the parents 


die. The eggs are often scattered promiscuously, left to chance 
preservation, or exposed to a million dangers, and productivity 
must offset the usual enormous loss. Incubation is provided for 
by the mother, either directly or by extrinsic means. 

It may be of interest to examine some of the kinds of incuba- 
tion. An elaborate provision is that of the Australian mound 
bird. This bird is about the size of a turkey and constructs 
gradually a mound of formidable size, several, twenty-five feet 
in diameter and five feet deep having been found. In the 


middle the bird places a pile of decaying plant matter, and upon 
this her three or four eggs, and covers the whole with loose 
rubble. The warmth generated by the decaying matter hatches 
the eggs after several months. So, too, does the fly lay her 
eggs in warm manure for incubation. Of a similar nature is 
the instinct that prompts turtles to bury their eggs in the hot 
sands. 

In its higher development the work of incubation is per- 
formed by the mother. Here the birds are familiar examples; 
the embryo is enclosed in a porous shell and the warmth of the 
mother’s breast insures its development. The emperor penguin 
of the Antarctics, which has not even a nest, lays a single egg, 
that must not touch the cold ice and is hatched out on the par- 
ent’s feet. The mother has a bare patch of skin on the under- 
side ringed with longer feather to surround the egg, and later 
the chick; this affords both the necessary warmth. As a whole, 
however, birds conform to a general type, and usually there is 
a nest of some sort, if only a few twigs or stones thrown to- 
gether to keep the eggs from rolling away. 

It is surprising that among amphibians which are regarded as 
much lower in the scale than birds and reptiles, internal incuba- 
tion, so to speak, makes its first appearance. I exclude a num- 
ber of viviparous insects, sharks, and snakes. In certain 
Venezuelan frogs of the genus Nototrema one species carries 
its eggs on its back, preventing their loss by a little parapet of 
skin. In another species of the same genus the edges of the 
parapet meet and fuse, and thus is formed a large pouch. In 
the celebrated Surinam toad, Pipa Americana, the skin forms a 
pouch around each egg; the egg remains enclosed through all 
its formative stages until the miniature toad finally slips from 
its pouch. - 

The habit of carrying the young is found in widely separate 
groups. Among mammals an entire order, the marsupialia, kan- 
garoo and opossum, carries its offspring in a pouch or on its 
back. Among arthropods the larger spiders and scorpions carry 
their progeny on their backs for several months. With her 
customary penchant for placing the biggest surprises with the 
lowliest of her creatures, nature has endowed the scorpion with 
one of the highest developments of the maternal instinct—the 
sacrifice of the mother for the offspring. The scorpion is literally 
devoured by her children, and permits them to do so. We 
stand perplexed at the complexity of an instinct which causes 
the mother to submit calmly to dismemberment, without offer 
of resistance; yet this same instinct causes her at the same time 
to ward off any foreign intruder who might interfere with the 
dismemberment and perhaps save her life. 

Lest marvel carry us to extremes, let us note that the action 
is a fixed instinct, and is not controlled by the light of intelli- 
gence. Like most instinctive actions, that of the scorpion shows 
no logic. For the scorpion permits strange progeny to be 
foisted on her and to dismember her; she does not distinguish 
her children from strangers. It is not a self-sacrifice due to 
love, but a fixed instinct, which compels the scorpion to submit 
to dismemberment at that particular period. I venture to say 
that if, as in other such periodic phenomena, the offspring be 
removed for a while at about the time of dismemberment, this 
instinct will lapse; and after restoration of the offspring the 
scorpion will no longer tolerate dismemberment, nor even tol- 
erate her young. Periodic instincts are usually perfect for the 
period of their duration, and then lapse completely. Such is 


* indicated during the nuptial activities of some of the runhing 


spiders; if they are prevented from building a nuptial burrow, 
or if a finished burrow be destroyed, the instinct to build lapses. 

The unreasoning blindness of an instinct is shown in the 
following instance. One of the digger-wasps lays her egg on a 
paralyzed caterpillar, encloses it in a burrow, and returns every 
day to inspect the condition of the food. If the caterpillar has 
died, decay naturally sets in, and the mother hastens to remove 
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the dead caterpillar and supply fresh food. Experimentally, the 
young grub may be removed; yet the mother wasp will con- 
tinue to supply the burrow with fresh caterpillars, taking no 
cognizance of the removal of her offspring. Or again, if the 
cocoon of eggs which a running spider carries fastened to her 
abdomen be taken away and a wad of cotton or cloth, or even 
a cork or bit of wood, substituted, the spider does not recog- 
nize the deception. 

One of the thread-legged bugs has youngsters that have short 
legs. The mother has very long legs and stalks gravely over 
her offspring, shielding it like a canopy, and teaching it to feed 
and protect itself. So, too, does the adult bird teach the timid 
fledgling to fly, even pushing it out of the nest if the youngster 
be not sufficiently courageous. 

In the defense of the young all the instincts of self-preserva- 
tion come into play, intensified by mother love. Combat, cun- 
ning, coloration, all the various devices which aid in the battle 
for food, are now employed, perhaps more aggressively than 
ever. Would you observe this, then buy a box at the price of 
a “movie,” and arrange it to hold a wren, or martin, or swal- 
low. You can then see how the mother fights for food, fights 
her environment and fights her enemies, suffering herself to 
be torn to pieces rather than desert her young. Yet the young 
have perhaps as much to fear from their father as from their 
worst enemy. Cannibalism is widespread in the animal world, 
and the male, be he mammal, bird, snake, fish, or insect, will 
only teo frequently make a luscious meal of his offspring. So 
the female watches her mate just as diligently as she must 
watch a foreign foe. Indeed, this probably explains why so 
many animals will not tolerate their mates after the nuptials. 

Only rarely will a mother turn on her kind; yet such is the 
case with various red water-mites, which calmly devour the eggs 
just laid. And some gulls, which kill the intrusive young of 
other parents, will sometimes kill their own, especially if a 
youngster is too greedy and hurts the other offspring. 

But everywhere the maternal instinct of sacrifice dominates. 
After the animal has played, it is willing to sacrifice time, ert 
ergy, food, and even itself, in the production of its kind. Par- 
enthood is a normal instinct, and this instinct is immutable, 
like a law of nature; no animal can escape it. Man alone would 
shirk the burden, and therein he differs from his fellow-crea- 
tures. So far has reason carried him beyond the rest of crea- 
tures that he falls below their level. The cannibalistic animal 
will kill its offspring ; man will not even allow his to come to life. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 
Did St. Augustine Say It? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Dr. O'Malley affirmed that St. Augustine “certainly does 
teach that the earth is flat.” One is not properly said to teach 
what one sets down incidentally. But not even incidentally does 
the Saint make the statement attributed to him in the words 
quoted above. Dr. O’Malley’s citation from the “Commentary 
on the Psalms” is no more to the purpose than the one from 
“The City of God.” He says “the word orbis is a wheel in 
Latin and nothing else.” This is simply not so. The first 
meaning of the word is “that which turns round a fixed point, 
a circle, orb, round, ring.” In this sense we have orbis laneus, 


or “ woolen orb,” to signify a chaplet or fillet for the head. A. 


secondary sense is “a circular surface, disk, whether real or 


only apparent.” The use of orbis in the sense of wheel is 


poetical. 
Commenting upon verse nineteen of Psalm 76, “Vox tonitrui 


ini in rota,” “Orbis terrarum est rota,’ St. Augustine does 
say, “the orb of the earth is the wheel.” But, of course, he 


does not mean that the earth is a wheel in the literal sense, any 





more than the author of the Psalm means that the voice of the 


thunder is literally in the “ chariot-wheel.” He uses the word 
in a metaphorical sense to signify that the earth is like a wheel. 
Now when you say the earth is like a wheel, you suggest by 
rota rotundity rather than flatness. And as the normal function 
of a wheel is to revolve upon its axle, St. Augustine’s meta- 
phorical expression might be taken to suggest the revolution of 
the earth upon its axis. I do not pretend that the Saint meant 
to suggest anything of the kind. But I do say that flatness is 
about the last attribute that would occur to one’s mind in con- 
nection with a wheel, and that one might infer from the Saint’s 
use of the word rota, his belief in the revolution of the earth 
upon its axis with greater reason than the belief Dr. O'Malley 
credits him with when he says, “he makes the earth as flat as a 
cart-wheel.” Say, rather, as round as a cart-wheel. 

St. Augustine knew of only three divisions of the earth, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. He believed that the sea surrounded 
the whole earth, which was therefore “one great island, as it 
were,” for he says, “in universo orbe terrarum, quae tamquam 
omnium quodammodo maxima est insula.” (Ep. 199, n. 47.) It 
does not seem possible that he could have conceived of the 
earth as “a flat circular plain with the ocean for its rim.” He 
says expressly that the sun rises on the opposite side of the earth 
when it sets in Africa, where he lived (“ The City of God,” 
xvi, 9), and his difficulty about admitting the existence of men 
on that side is, that he believes it to be entirely covered by the 
waters of the sea (ibid). The rim of a thing is but the outer 
edge of it. According to St. Augustine’s way of thinking the 
ocean went right round the whole earth, and he fancied the 
antipodes to be nothing but ocean. 

Those who judged by what appeared to their senses believed 
that the earth was flat. This was the popular notion. But long 
before St. Augustine’s day, thinking men held the earth to be 
round. Lactantius, who himself accepts the popular view, tells 
us that belief in the rotundity of the world was the reason why 
some maintained that there were people living on the other side 
of it. St. Augustine, while neither affirming nor denying the 
popular view, refused to believe that there are men on the 
opposite side of the earth, because he thought it was covered 
with water, or, if dry larid was there, that men could never have 
reached it, so vast was the expanse of ocean to be sailed over. 
He and the men of his time knew of many seas, but only of 
one ocean which they conceived to be impossible of transit. 

The difficult passage in which the Saint incidentally speaks of 
the shape of the earth is thus rendered in the article of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia referred to by Dr. O’Malley: 


- Those who affirm it do not claim to possess any actual 
information; they merely conjecture that, since the earth 
is suspended within the concavity of the heavens, and 
there is as much room on the one side of it as on the other, 
therefore the part which is beneath cannot be void of human 
inhabitants. They fail to notice that, even should it be 
believed or demonstrated that the world is round or 
spherical in form, it does not follow that the part of the 
earth opposite to us is not completely covered with water, 
or that any conjectured dry land there should be inhabited 
by men. 


In the Latin original, the same passage runs: 


Neque hoc ulla historica cognitione didicisse se affirmant, 
sed quasi ratiocinando conjectant, eo quod intra convexa 
coeli terra suspensa sit, eundemque locum mundus habeat, , 
et infimum, et medium: et ex hoc opinantur alteram terrae 
partem quae infra est, habitatione hominum carere non posse. 
Nec attendunt, etiamsi figura conglobata et rotunda mundus 
esse credatur, sive aliqua ratione monstretur; non tamen 
esse consequens ut etiam ex illa parte ab aquarum congerie 
nuda sit terra; deinde, etiamsi nuda sit, neque hoc statim 
necesse esse ut homines habeat. 


The Oxford translators render the passage as follows: 


And, indeed, it is not affirmed that this has been learned 
by historical knowledge, but by scientific conjecture, on the 


















ground that the earth is suspended within the concavity 
of the sky, and that it has as much room on the one side of 
it as on the other: hence they say that the part which is 
beneath must also be inhabited. But they do not remark 
that, although it be supposed or scientifically demonstrated 
that the world is of a round and spherical form, yet it does 
not follow that the other side of the earth is bare of water; 
nor even, though it be bare, does it immediately follow that 
it is peopled. P 

The writer in the Catholic Encyclopedia appears to have 
borrowed from the Oxford men the translation of what really 
constitutes the crux of the passage, namely, the words, 
“eundemque locum mundus habeat, et infimum, et medium,” 
“and there is as much room on the one side of it as on the 
other.” But anyone who knows Latin will see at a glance that 
we have here not a translation, but the veriest guess at the 
meaning of St. Augustine. When writing my former letter, I 
did not myself venture to translate the words. Now I believe 
I have caught their meaning. The Saint understands by 
“ mundus” that part of the world which is inhabited, or may be 
inhabited, by men; what we should call today the “habitable 
globe.” The word often bears this sense in the Gospels; as 
when Our Lord sends out His disciples “in universum mundus:.” 
And what the Saint says is not that there is as much room on 
the one side of the earth as on the other, but that, according to 
the opinion of those whom he is citing, the habitable portion 
of the earth is coextensive with the globe, “ eundemque locum 
mundus habeat,’ or rather, that the earth is habitable on all 
sides of it, and so, as it has a habitable part on top, so also 
it has a habitable part midway down (medium), and a habitable 
part underneath (infimum). 

From all of this we gather that the notion of the earth as a 
sphere was present to the mind of Augustine, as it was to the 
minds.of men long before his time; but, that in his day, while 
there was some reason for holding the earth to be round, 
aliqua ratione monstretur, there was no demonstrative evidence 
of the fact. 

St Augustine’s Seminary, Toronto. BAAtex. MacDonacp. 


Boy Scouts and Catholic Publications 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There are two communications in AMERICA, under date of 
March 31, which I believe call for a word or so of supplement. 
The first pertains to the Boy Scouts. I think “R. E. P.” is per- 
fectly right in pointing out as fundamentally wrong the re- 
ligious views inculcated by that organization, namely, the sub- 
ordinating of religion and morals to merely natural ends. It 
is only one more phase of the materialistic ideal. However, 
Catholic boys clamor, and I think with justice, for the open- 
air, manly training of the Boy Scouts. The only answer I can 
see for this is: let Catholics, whether through their sodalities or 
through the splendid organization of the Knights of Columbus 
or similar societies, offer Catholic boys a Catholic Boy Scout 
movement, country-wide, if not in its beginning, at least in its 
ultimate scope. This has already been done in Argentina, where 
the “ Exploradores de Don Bosco,” organized only a few years 
ago by the Salesian Fathers, have spread all through the coun- 
try and in the capital-alone include in their thoroughly live 
membership 3,500 and more of the manliest and best boys. The 
same has been done in Italy, with the God-speed of his Holi- 
ness, Benedict XV. 

The second word of comment is on “ Good Catholic Month- 
lies.” I am very glad that at last we have the courage and 
the common sense to talk about the Catholic press in specific 
terms, as Mr. Thomas F. Woodlock and “E. de la C.” have 
done. Perhaps a great deal of the talk about the inefficiency 
and slovenliness of the Catholic press would dissolve into thin 
air by the simple challenge, “ Specify!” Critics should be made 
to state which particular monthly or weekly they mean? Is 
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it the excellent little Messenger of the Sacred Heart, palpitating 
with human interest from cover to cover, or the scholarly 
Catholic World, or the finely militant and progressive Exten- 
sion, or the gracefully pious and wholesomely domestic Ave 
Maria? And just here I want to add still another unit to 
the white list of reputable monthlies, the Queen’s Work, the 
Sodality’s official organ, which for some three years has been 
at the task of awakening Catholics, and especially sodalists, to 
a knowledge of the power that lies ready to their hands. 

St. Louis. se 
[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. AMERICA. ] 


A Form of Catholic Apostolate 


To the Editor of America: 

It would be well if all your readers took to heart the words 
written by Father LaFarge in America for April 7. His 
article on the rural apostolate of Catholic literature deserves 
careful attention. By all means let us send Catholic literature 
to our brethren in country districts. The introduction of 
the rural delivery has made such an apostolate extremely easy 
and very practical. Time for reading was never wanting to 
our farmers, especially in winter, nor the inclination, for they 
have not the silly entertainments of city life to distract them; 
and now the means of bringing them in touch with Catholic 
thought has been immensely facilitated by the rural delivery. 
Personal experience has taught me that Catholic literature is 
received by them, and by many non-Catholics, with avidity. 

Would it not be feasible to start a society with the purpose 
of distributing Catholic books, pamphlets, papers, reviews and 
magazines? With a little organization our boys and girls could 
be made zealous workers in this fruitful apostolate. An inex- 
pensive badge might be the sign of membership and a reminder 
of obligations, and a prize might be offered for the stimulation 
of effort. We Catholics should not be guilty of destroying 
Catholic literature, but should send it on its mission of good 
to the starving sheep within and without the Fold. 

Denton, Md. RAYMOND VERIMONT. 


Surprising Lethargy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Under the head of Education, in America for April 7, was 
related the sad experience of a missionary who met seventeen 
students on their way from Central America to Protestant col- 
leges in the United States. On reading it I could not help ask- 
ing myself the question: What are the priests of Central Amer- 
ico doing? Is it possible for seventeen young men, of prom- 
inent Catholic families, to slip away from their various par- 
ishes, without the knowledge of their parish priests? The pos- 
sibility of such an occurrence seems all the more strange to 
me for I remember vividly how different a state of things ob- 
tained some time ago, and probably still obtains, in Ireland. 
There the parish priest knew how many children there were 
in the poorest family in his parish, and how many needed shoes ; 
and when the “hard times” forced the boy or girl from the 
meanest sheeling in the center of a bog, the sagart was there, 
the evening before they set out for the far-off land, to warn 
them of pitfalls and to tell the colleen to “ beware of the ‘ gen- 
tleman’ with the big gold chain, that ‘owned a hotel out 
West.’” Surely the “Catholic” parents of those Catholic young 
men would consult their priest, or their priest would anticipate 
such consultation by urgently supplying all needed informa- 
tion relative to Catholic colleges or universities in the United 
States: all which information might be had for a few cents. 

I would suggest that the first step to be taken to remedy this 
sad state of affairs, is to arouse the Central Americans from 
their lethargy, and to adopt your practical suggestions. 

Fort Bayard, N. M. Patrick A. SUGRUE. 
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Censoring the Press 


HE old question of censorship of the press is again 

to the fore. The underlying principle presents no 
great difficulty to any right-thinking citizen. The press 
is a powerful influence for good or evil. That a “ free 
press,” as generally accepted in this country, has accom- 
plished much good, is beyond question. It has fitted in 
well with our political institutions. Its freedom may be 
reckoned, on the whole, as necessary as a strong opposi- 
tion party in politics. 

Unfortunately, like the theater, “free speech,” and 
other factors which today shape the opinions of society, 
the grant of a free press has been often misused. 
Dickens’ opinion of our ante-bellum newspapers might 
still be passed, with substantial justice, upon certain 
shamelessly partisan sheets, whose honesty of purpose 
is as small as their circulation is large. Apart, then, 
from the consideration of constitutional guarantee or 
legal restriction, common-sense obviously dictates at all 
times some degree of governmental press censorship. 

It should not be forgotten that this censorship has al- 
ways been exercised not only in Europe but in the United 
States. Legal enactment long since forbade the publica- 
tion of writings inimical to public decency and order, al- 
though in this country leniency rather than strictness 
has characterized both statute and procedure. The prob- 
lems which arise in war times may make it necessary to 
revise our practice. Confessedly, it is not easy to draw 
the line between what may be printed for the proper in- 
formation of the public, and what should be forbidden 
as likely to give aid to the enemy. It is, of course, cer- 
tain that “ Congress shall make no law . . . abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press.” It is equally cer- 
tain, however, that to censor or even suppress public 
prints which may reasonably be deemed hostile to the 
general good, is fully within the province of the Federal 


Government. The difficulty lies in framing a law at once 
effective and in keeping with the spirit, as well as with 
the letter, of the Constitution. 


Duty First, Pleasure Last 


ODAY the country is facing a crisis serious beyond 
the power of men to realize. Tomorrow and the 
next day and for many days thereafter the situation will 
be graver, and no man can foretell the end. In such a 
contingency there is need for calm, stern resolve founded 
on patriotism untainted by selfishness. No other attitude 
of soul is worthy of the cause at stake. The cause is 
great; the souls that would sustain it with honor must 
be greater. For this reason the poster which appeals to 
our young men to enlist in the navy for “ an opportunity 
to see the world,” free of charge, does scant justice to the 
nation. Such a motive may make the eye dance and the 
ear ring, but the response in the heart will eventuate in 
pure self-interest, the worst of all possible qualities in a 
man supposed to be ready to sacrifice his life for his 
country. In the hour of trial men do not rise to heroism 
through the selfishness which such inducements as 
“opportunity to see the world” and free “ foreign 
travel” engender ; they rise to higher things on stepping 
stones of their dead selves. If they would glorify the 
flag, they must die, not only to ar opportunity to see the 
world, but to themselves, their dearest personal wishes, 
their most cherished personal ambitions. They must give 
themselves to the country, because the country is worthy 
of the sacrifice of their lives. 

Happily this latter motive is the only one that appeals 
to men in a crisis like the present. By an all-wise 
provision of God the normal soul responds generously to 
a call for sacrifice in the cause of truth and justice. So 
it will happen that despite the circular which seeks to 
stimulate enlistment by 

An Opportunity to See the World. 
Foreign Travel—Good Pay— 
Expenses Paid, 
our navy will be fully manned by heroes to whom duty is 
first and pleasure last. 


Let Them Get Acquainted 


N an excellent paper entitled “A Layman’s Thoughts 
on the Mixed-Marriage Problem,” recently con- 
tributed to the Ave Maria by Frank H. Spearman, the 
novelist, he remarks: “I have become convinced that 
mixed marriages for our young people are, for the 
greater part, wholly unnecessary, and that many of them 
now take place solely because of the lack of a little rea- 
sonable effort on the part of those directly and indirectly 
concerned.” He suggests that short altar-talks on the 
perils of mixed marriages be given more frequently. 
Then if such a union is nevertheless contemplated, that 


the Catholic concerned should show more courage and 


firmness in insisting that the non-Catholic party should 














examine the Church’s claims. What Mr. Spearman 
urges most strongly, however, is that our Catholic young 
people should become so well acquainted and so well 
satisfied with one another that the mixed-marriage dan- 
ger will be reduced to a minimum. With this object in 
view he urges that the youths and maidens who attend 
our colleges and academies should be given while there 
more frequent opportunities for social meetings. 

Mr. Spearman’s suggestions, particularly the last, are 
no less praiseworthy than practical. To the staunch 
Catholic one of the saddest spectacles of our times is the 
increasing frequency of mixed marriages. Almost every 
week we learn of convent-bred girls becoming the brides 
of Protestants, and we hear almost as often that a grad- 
uate of a Catholic college has chosen as his life partner 
one not of his faith. Yet if that Catholic youth and that 
Catholic maiden had only enjoyed frequent opportunities 
while at school of meeting each other we should be read- 
ing perhaps in due season of a thoroughly Catholic wed- 
ding, celebrated “ with a nuptial Mass yesterday morning 
at 9 o’clock, at which the newly plighted couple received 
Holy Communion.” How much pleasanter to Catholic 


ears that description sounds than does a column giving a 


florid account of how “ Miss Agnes Sullivan, a graduate 
of St. Mary’s Academy, was married last evening at her 
home to Mr. Luther C. Smith, Harvard, 1912, the Rev. 
Father James O’Brien performing the ceremony at an 
altar beautifully decorated with Easter lilies, which was 
erected in the parlor.” 


Help for the Ukrainians 


T is safe to say that no nation has suffered more ter- 

ribly during the present war than the Slavic people, 
known as Ruthenians or Ukrainians. Their country in 
Bukowina, Galicia and Volhynia has been a battle- 
ground visited by unceasing and unparalleled devasta- 
tion. Almost from the very outbreak of hostilities the 
horrors of mortal conflict have swept over it, advancing 
and receding with the ebb and flow of resistless warfare. 
Its rivers have literally run red, and its valleys have 
been deluged with streams of blood. Not once only, as 
has been the case with other regions, but again and 
again, have the Austrian and Russian armies passed 
over it, and each time as the battle’s lines swayed to and 
fro, destruction and carnage have followed in their 
wake. Death, desolation and despair are stalking 
through the land; the people, rich in historic traditions, 
in racial characteristics and in exalted devotion to the 
Catholic Church and the Holy See, are facing dispersion 
and extinction; and in Europe, in spite of strenuous 
efforts, there is no one to give them adequate help. 

So great is the menace to this ancient and honorable 
member of the human family which through its im- 
migrants has contributed in no small measure to our 
own national prosperity, that the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of America in 
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Congress assembled resolved recently to petition the 
President to call on all our people to join hands with 
the belligerents of Europe in arresting the mortal peril 
that is now threatening a noble race. If gold ever de- 
served to be designated “ sacred” it is for its possibili- 
ties of good in such crises as this. The highest Execu- 
tive of the land has thought it a cause worthy of receiv- 
ing an official recommendation. 

America has always been generous. Active in getting, 
it has also been prodigal in giving. Its sympathy has 
ever been ready and practical. Mere money can give 
food to the starving, crutches to the crippled, shelter to 
the homeless, refuge to the aged, life to widows and 
orphans. Even a little gift will swell the general fund. 
Readers of AMERICA can surely be counted on to do 
their share. Contributions sent to the ‘“ Ukrainian Re- 
lief Fund,” Federal Trust Co., Jersey City, N. J., will 
be hurried abroad on their mission of charity. All who 
can would do well to help this new Niobe among the 
nations. 


The Thief of Time 


O the careful observer, one who finds books in the 

running brooks and sermons in stones, the perusal 

of a modern trade paper will be equivalent to a brief 

course in psychology and the doctrine of universal pre- 

paredness. Take, for instance, the following quotation 

from what the editors call a “house journal,” issued 
by a St. Louis manufacturer. 

I’m going to start something—Tomorrow. 

I’ve made up my mind to turn over a new leaf and get busy— 
Tomorrow. 

I’m going to learn all about this business, and then I'll make 
things hum—Tomorrow. 

I know I ought to have a better window-display, and I’m going 
to work to begin to learn—Tomorrow. 

I admit I’ve gotten into a rut; but you just watch me begin 
to get ready, to start, to commence, to prepare, to undertake, 
to study, to learn, and to get a real move on—Tomorrow. 

But not today. 

Great Scott, no, not today. 


Here is a whole world of wisdom. Tomorrow and to- 
morrow and tomorrow creeps in a petty pace from day 
to day ; we have Shakespeare’s word for it. But the man 
who has acquired the habit of deferring burdensome 
duties creeps in a pace that is still more petty, and he 
will be found far from the goal, when the last syllable 
of recorded time has been spoken. It is said that a city 
on the plains became a metropolis by inculcating upon 
its citizens the maxim, “ Do it now.” The man who has 
attained success by “banking” on the morrow while 
neglecting the present, is as rare as a perfect vacuum. 


’ Tomorrow is a child most like its parent, today. Cer- 


tainly there was never a saint who was a procrastinator. 
“Not today,” said St. Augustine, “tomorrow.” But 
he was not a saint when he said that. He became 
a saint by transforming the terms of his earlier resolve, 
and seizing today—for God. 























To Whom shall We Give? 

HE increased cost of living has occasioned much 

distress during the past winter. With the country 
at war, a further increase in the price of commodities 
seems inevitable. No doubt the various commissions ap- 
pointed by the Federal Government to take stock of the 
country’s resources, to forecast its probable needs in the 
immediate future, and to study how these needs may be 
best met, will adopt summary and effective means, 
should the occasion warrant, to prevent excessive prices. 
Furthermore, what the Federal Government cannot do, 
will be supplied by the action of State and municipal 
bodies. On the other hand, it should not be thought that 
these commissions can do everything. Frugality, fore- 
sight, and the avoidance by all of anything like waste, 
are imperatively demanded ; in fact, without this coopera- 
tion, the most wisely planned programs will be worthless. 
What has taken place in other times of national conflict 
cannot be wholly averted in the present war. Commodi- 
ties will rise in price, and the burden will press most 
heavily on the poor, many of whom, even under the 
present comparatively favorable régime, are barely able 
to make ends meet. 

Perhaps the majority of those who will soon stand in 
need of help, are our brethren in the Faith. The calls 
upon the generosity of wealthy Catholics are already 
numerous, nor are they likely to become fewer within 
the next twelve months. Obviously, not all these calls 
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can be answered. Is it presumptuous, therefore, to sug- 
gest that when a choice must be made, preference be 
given Catholic charities? God forbid that we should even 
seem to belittle any charity done in His Name. Yet our 
Catholic charities are very needy. They have few wealthy 
friends, while those who are willing to help the charities 
outside the Church are many, and their resources are 
great. There is scarcely a parish in the United States 
where the St. Vincent de Paul Conference has adequate 
funds. And every penny received by this great organiza- 
tion is applied, it must be remembered, to charity. There 
are no “ overhead expenses.” Our countless institutions 
for dependent children and dependents of all kinds, could 
not exist a day were it not for the generous sacrifice of 
our Sisters and Brothers. They are content to live on 
the bread of the poor; “salary” has no influence in 
their work. Every father knows the difficulties of pro- 
viding today for a family of children. But what are 
his difficulties, who must care for four or five,. com- 
pared with the difficulties of a small religious community 
which must care for four or five hundred? 

The poor are our brethren. God will abundantly bless 
whatever we do for them, no matter who they are, or 
where they may be found. But, unfortunately, we can- 
not help alk. Well ordered charity, then, would suggest 
that we select those of the household of the Faith to 
represent the Lord Christ whom we would serve in our 
benefactions. 


Literature 


LYLY AND THE EUPHUISTS 

HERE were euphuists, of course, long before the days of 
John Lyly. The first euphuism was no doubt uttered 

that memorable hour when work on the tower of Babel was 
permanently suspended. For some fastidious trope-loving son 
of Sem probably added to the confusion of tongues by calling 
out to a mason who was laying bricks with more speed than 
care: “The bavin though it burn bright is but a blaze!” or 
“Though the stone cylindrus at every thunderclap roll from 
the hill, yet the pure sleek-stone mounteth at the noise.” For 
we may assume that from the earliest ages there have been 
men and women who affected a sort of estilo culto, a manner 
of writing or speaking that was meant to mark the user of it 
off from common spirits and the barbarous multitude. The 
language of kings and courts was thought to possess a certain 
distinction that mere untitled folk could never hope to acquire, 
and our “best society” is believed to have a drawing-room 
vocabulary that the hapless “ unarrived” toil in vain to master. 
A few centuries ago, for instance, the wide diffusion of 
handbooks professing to teach the art of polite conversation 
and skili in practising the courtly graces was one of the Re- 
naissance’s developments. About the year 1558 Archbishop Della 
Casa expounded the laws of etiquette for the young gallants 
of Italy. Bishop Antonio de Guevara’s “ Dial of Frinces,” writ- 
ten in Spanish, during the early part of the sixteenth century 
had a somewhat similar object, and in France a hundred years 
later the salon of the Marquise de Rambouillet gave currency 
to an elaborate, artificial kind of colloquial and literary expres- 


sion, the bourgeois imitators of which are held up to derision 
in Moliére’s “Les Précieuses Ridicules.” 
In England, however, the earliest exponent of this preciosity 


was an Elizabethan author named John Lyly, an Oxford scholar 


and an indigent courtier. The book which made him famous 
was “hatched in the hard winter of 1578” and bore the com- 
prehensive title: “ Euphues: the Anatomy of Wit. Very pleas- 
ant for all Gentlemen to read, and most necessary to remem- 
ber: wherein are contained the delights that Wit followeth in 
his youth by the pleasantness of love, and the happiness he 
reapeth in age by the perfection of wisdom.” This volume 
was followed a year later by ““ Euphues and His England, 
Containing his voyage and adventures, mixed with sundry 
pretty discourses of honest Love, the description of the coun- 
try, the Court and the manners of that Isle. Delightful to be 
read, and nothing hurtful to be regarded; wherein there is 
small offense by lightness given to the wise, and less occasion 
of looseness proffered to the wanton.” 

The books became “best-sellers” at once. From the year 
1578 to 1581 “The Anatomy of Wit” went through five edi- 
tions, and “ Euphues and His England” saw seven editions be- 
tween 1580 and 1586, and for some fifty years both volumes 
enjoyed an amazing popularity. The reason is plain, for in 
“Euphues” Lyly made a direct appeal to feminine readers, a 
thing which had not been done before. The author himself 
wrote that his book “had rather lye shut in a ladye’s casket 
than open in a scholler’s studio,” and Edward Blount attests 
that “ All our Ladies were then his [Lyly’s] Schollers: and that 
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Beautie in Court which could not Parley Euphuisme was so 
little regarded as shee which now there speaks not French.” 
The ladies conned Lyly’s writings tirelessly, committed to mem- 
ory vast quantities of his expressions, and led by Golden Eliza, 
who was “the most affected and detestible of euphuists” her- 
self, became so artificial and pedantic in their conversation that 
their folly gave a new word to the language, i.e., euphuism. 

Elizabeth found pleasure, no doubt, in reading from the pages 
of this consciousless courtier such veracious tributes to her 
purity, loveliness and zeal as these: 

As this noble Prince is endued with mercy, patience, and 
moderation, so is she adorned with singular beauty and 
chastity, excelling in the one Venus, in the other Vesta. 
Who knoweth not how rare a thing it is, ladies, to match vir- 
ginity with beauty, a chaste mind with an amiable face, 
divine cogitations ‘with a comely countenance? But such is 
the grace bestowed upon this earthly goddess that, having 
the beauty that might allure all Princes she hath the chastity 
also to refuse all, accounting it no less praise to be called 
a virgin than to be esteemed a Venus, thinking it as great 
honor to be found chaste as thought amiable. Where is 
now Electra, the chaste daughter of Agamemnon? Where 
is Lala, that renowned virgin? Where is Aemilia, that 
through her chastity wrought wonders in maintaining con- 
tinual fire at the altar of Vesta? . 

Her care for the flourishing of the Gospel hath well ap- 
peared, whenas neither the curses of the Pope (which are 
blessings to good people) nor the threatenings of Kings 
(which are perilous to a Prince) nor the persuasions of 
Papists (which are honey to the mouth) could either fear 
her or allure her to violate the holy league contracted with 
Christ, or to maculate the blood of the ancient Lamb which 
is Christ. But always constant in the true faith, she hath, 
to the exceeding joy of her subjects, to the unspeakable 
comfort of her soul, to the great glory of God, established 
that religion the maintenance whereof she rather seeketh 
to confirm by fortitude than leave off for fear. 

Elizabeth’s canny ministers of state must have been as highly 
entertained by passages like the foregoing as her ladies-in- 
waiting were gratified to read such praises of their sex as these : 


What could Adam have done in his Paradise before his 
fall without a woman, or how would he have risen again 
after his fall without a woman? Artificers are wont in 
their last works to excel themselves. Yea, God, when He 
had made all things, at the last made man as most perfect, 
thinking nothing could be framed more excellent; yet after 
him He created a woman, the express image of Eternity, 
the lively picture of Nature, the only steel glass for man 
to behold his infirmities by comparing them with women’s 
perfections. Are they not more gentle, more witty, more 
beautiful than men? 

Where then is John Lyly’s niche in the temple of literature? 
From a perusal of the scholarly introduction and the wealth of 
notes with which the latest edition of “ Euphues” has been 
furnished, it is clear that he was not a genius, only a clever 
borrower and phrase-maker. For in the “Lyly’s Euphues” 
which E. P. Dutton & Co. recently brought out and Morris W. 
Croll and Harry Clemons, two Princeton scholars, admirably 
edited, every scrap of learning that the author displays is mer- 
cilessly traced down to its source, and all his tricks of style 
are subjected to a ruthless analysis. The passage, for example, 
that gave Lyly the first inspiration for his book is found in 
Roger Ascham’s “ Schoolmaster,” in which “Euphues” (a man 
well endowed by nature) is described as one “That is apt by 
goodness of wit and appliable by readiness of will, to learning, 
having all other qualities of the mind and parts of the body 
that must another day serve learning.” So Lyly makes his 
“Euphues” a young Athenian gentleman who holds intermin- 
able conversations with his Neapolitan friend Philautus on 
shoes and ships and sealing-wax. Of action there is very little. 
The book’s most striking characteristic is its affected and 
artificial prose style. The author is constantly laboring at an- 
titheses and epigrams, and building up long series of parallel 


sentences with practically the same syntactical forms, and 


abounding in fantastic similes and comparisons drawn from 
Roman and medieval natural history and from classical mythol- 
ogy. Lyly’s style is probably modeled on that of ‘Padre Gon- 
gora, a Spanish poet of the period. 

The chief source of our author’s inspirations, as Mr. Croll 
shows, were the voluminous writings of Erasmus. In that 
great book-lover Lyly found “scientific phenomena” culled 
from Pliny, moral reflections from Plutarch and quaint com- 
parisons taken from medieval bestiaries and herbals. Here 
are two highly characteristic passages, for example, from Lyly’s 
book which illustrate admirably the form and matter of his 
paragraphs: 

The foul toad hath a fair stone in his head, the fine 
gold is found in the filthy earth, the sweet kernel lieth in 
the hard shell. Virtue is harbored in the heart of him that 
most men esteem misshapen. Contrariwise if we respect 
more the outward shape than the inward habit—good God, 
into how many mischiefs do we fall! Into what blindness 
are we led! Do we not commonly see that in painted pots 
is hidden the deadliest poison, that in the greenest grass 
is the greatest serpent, in the clearest water the ugliest 
toad? Doth not experience teach us that in the most cu- 
rious sepulcher are enclosed rotten bones? That the cy- 
press tree beareth a fair leaf but no fruit? 

One drop of poison infecteth the whole tun of wine, one 
leaf of Coloquintida marreth and spoileth the whole pot 
of porridge, one iron-mole defaceth the whole piece of 
lawn. Descend into thine own conscience and consider 
with thyself the great difference between staring and stark- 
blind, wit and wisdom, love and lust. Be merry but with 
modesty, be sober but not too sullen, be valiant but not too 
venturous. Let thy attire be comely but not costly, thy 
diet wholesome but not excessive, use pastime as the word 
importeth—to pass the time in honest recreation. Mistrust 
no man without cause, neither be thou credulous without 
proof, be not light to follow every man’s opinion, nor ob- 
stinate to stand in thine own conceit. Serve God, love 
God, fear God, and God will so bless thee as emer thy 
heart can wish or thy friends desire. And so I end my 
counsel, beseeching thee to begin to follow it. 

Some critics think that second passage the source of Polo- 
nius’s advice to Laertes. Perhaps. But it is easy to distinguish 
the poet’s use of his material from the pedant’s. In the dia- 
logues between Moth and Armado, that “man of fire-new 
words, fashion’s own knight, that hath a mint of phrases in his 
brain,” Shakespeare seems to be parodying Lyly, and Falstaff 
is obviously taking off Euphues when he remarks in the first 
part of “Henry IV”: “Though the camomile, the more it is 
trodden on, the faster it grows, yet youth, the more it is wasted, 
the sooner it wears.” 

Most moderns, it is safe to say will find “ Euphues: The 
Anatomy of Wit” and “Euphues and His England” pretty 
tedious reading. The work will hardly be listed among the 
best-sellers again. But if the perusal of Lyly’s quaint volume 
will make present-day readers realize how silly and ridiculous 
an affected, artificial style of speaking or writing is, “ Euphues” 
can still be studied with profit, and may change some of its 
readers from euphuists into euphemists. 

Watter Dwicut, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


History of the Sinn Fein Movement and the Irish Rebel- 
lion of 1916. By Francis P. Jones. With an Introduction by 
Hon. Joun W. Gorr. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00. 


During the year that has elapsed since the fateful Easter of 
1916 many things have happened and many truths have been 
revealed that had heretofore been concealed or not generally 
understood. “To write intelligently and convincingly of Irish 
affairs,” says Judge Goff in his introduction to this book, “ re- 
quires familiarity with a tangled subject and a keenness of 
vision that will perceive the genuine from the counterfeit.” 
Mr. Jones, therefore, during the period that has gone by since 
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the Dublin “rising,” has carefully collected these details and 
woven them comprehensively and consecutively into a story that 
presents the tragic culmination of what Judge Goff calls the 
“patriotic political economy movement” of the Sinn Feiners. 
The manner in which the author does this, and the deft selec- 
tion of his material from a morass of generalization will enable 
the average reader to grasp a much clearer and truer under- 
standing of a “tangled subject.” The story Mr. Jones tells 
is the radical Nationalist view of the latest chapter of Ireland’s 
sorrowful record, and so he is not sparing of his criticism of 
Mr. John Redmond’s leadership or the parliamentary activities 
of his followers. ‘“ The whole course of the Irish rebellion of 
1916,” he says, “is set with one romance after another. This 
is due to the extraordinary circumstances that surround almost 
every phase of what is one of the most impressive chapters in 
the history of Ireland,” and what he relates of Pearse, Case- 
ment, Plunkett, Clarke, Macdonagh, The O’Rahilly, and their 
associates in the short-lived Irish Republic loses nothing of 
interest in his sympathetic telling of the realities that are as 
romantic and gripping as the old cycles of Fionn, Conn and the 
Red Branch. One notable incident mentioned is the fact “ that 
so far as is known there has not figured in the rebellion that 
tool of England and shame of Ireland—the informer.” <A 
“roll of honor,” giving the names of those killed during. the 
rising and of those arrested after its suppression, with the sen- 
tences imposed on them by the courtsmartial, is given in the 
A fairly full index adds to the value of the volume 
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A Popular Life of Martin Luther... By Etste SINGMASTER. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00. 

Luthers Leben und Lehre. Nach Alteren und neueren 
Lutherstudien zusammengestellt. New York: Kolping-Haus. 
$0.12. 

It is disheartening to take up a book like the short life of 
Luther which Elsie Singmaster offers as her contribution to 
the Luther quadricentennial. All the ancient misconceptions con- 
cerning Catholic doctrine and practice which have served for 
centuries to beget and foster prejudice and breed discord among 
men, are here soberly rehearsed as if they had not been answered 
and explained a thousand times. The writer is not to be ac- 
cused of insincerity. She is apparently convinced that her tra- 
vesty of the great Catholic Church, which today, as through 
all the preceding centuries, can claim for her own many of the 
world’s most learned as well as most saintly men, is a faithful 
picture. Like many a Protestant, she has taken for granted 
the truth of all that the Church’s professed enemies have fab- 
ricated against her, yet a reference to Catholic sources or to 
intelligent Catholic friends could readily have corrected these 
perverse views. Against an imaginary background of Catholic 
ignorance, idolatry and superstition, where sins past and future 
are freely forgiven for money, stands out a saintly Luther. 
Who could imagine him ever to have written such works as 
the “ Shem-Hamphoras”? 

As a corrective, we would heartily recommend to the author 
and her friends a perusal of the courteous little volume, “ Lu- 
thers Leben und Lehre.” There is no attempt to cast ignominy 
upon those who differ in religion from the author. The facts 
of Luther’s life as based upon the best authorities and upon 
Luther’s own words are simply and accurately stated, and his 
doctrine is honestly discussed and effectively refuted. The book 
lays no claim to originality, but is the more valuable in so far 
as it condenses within less than a hundred pages the vital his- 
toric facts regarding the life and teaching of the so-called Re- 


former. The author, “a friend of truth,” has composed his 


compact booklet with a sincere desire of telling the exact truth 
and of giving a correct estimate of Luther. 


J. 
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Anthony Gray,-Gardener. By Lestize Moore. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Gold Must Be Tried by Fire. By RicHarp AUMERLE MAHER. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

These two novels maintain the high standard reached by their 
authors in their previous excellent work. Both are by Cath» 
olics and each is typical of a class. “Anthony Gray,-Garden- 
er,” is an example of the careful, artistic workmanship so char- 
acteristic of much of the English writing; and “Gold Must Be 
Tried by Fire” is in the strong, vigorous style in favor 
among the best American novelists, The former book is placid, 
chiseled, beautiful. Its author is keenly alive to the appeal 
of nature, and has a clever way of creating atmosphere and 
suggésting moods by means of description; the latter is direct 
and forceful, and has little interest except in persons. Charm 
is the salient character of the first, power the striking quality 
of the second. Culture and refinement are the background of 
the English story, and more primitive conditions the setting of 
the American; but both are true to type, are restrained in man- 
ner and move steadily towards the climax. 

In “Anthony Gray,-Gardener” the love motive is the prin- 
cipal interest; the promise of happiness is clouded by a mis- 
understanding, but in the end everything comes right. The 
characters are rather conventional, but the situation and the 
entanglement are very original. In “Gold Must Be Tried by 
Fire,” the author’s concern is the development of a sterling- 
ly true character through many trials into full maturity; much 
of the volume is devoted to a study of labor conditions, which 
give it a permanent value quite apart from the tale itself. Both 
books have a Catholic tone, which however is not obtrusive, 
both are thoroughly wholesome, and both are well worth read- 
ing. J. H. F. 


The Celtic Dawn. By Lioyp R. Morris. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50; The Contemporary Drama of 
Ireland. By Ernest A. Boyp. $1.25; Dunsany the Dramatist. 
By Epwarp Hate Brerstapt. $1.50; Mogu the Wanderer or 
The Desert: A Fantastic Comedy in Three Acts. By Papraic 
Cotum. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.00. 


The friends of the Irish Renaissance can hardly complain 
that its light is being hid under a bushel. These volumes prove 
that both in its more general movement and tendencies and in 
the works of its representative writers, it is gaining a wider 
and more significant recognition every day. While there are 
elements in the revival we would gladly wish away, all must 
recognize that the movement is growing and that those who 
guide its tendencies are men of unusual if at times of peculiar 
power. It is evident that for weal or for woe it is fraught 
with the greatest possibilities and consequences for Ireland. 

In “The Celtic Dawn” Mr. Lloyd does not confine himself 
to the mere literary aspects of the movement. For him the 
“Celtic Dawn” is a synthesis of many correlated tendencies. 
He naturally gives great importance and relief to the literary 
revival in the drama, the novel, in criticism and poetry, and 
pays special attention to Russell, Yeats and Synge. But this 
was accompanied by another revival, more important and more 
significant in some respects in the social, agricultural, political 
and economic life of the country, and this he thoroughly ana- 
lyzes. Recent events in Ireland will lend an added interest to 
the last chapter of the book: “ Economic and Social Reform.” 
It is difficult, however, to understand the admiration of the 
writer for George Moore’s “ Apostle.” 

Ernest A. Boyd writes with the same intimate knowledge, 
the same faculty of arousing and keeping up the interest of the 
reader, which he has already shown in his previous volume, 
“Treland’s Literary Renaissance.” He goes over some of the 
ground traversed in the former book, but views his subject 

















from a slightly different angle and manages to point out in 
this larger study of the drama certain aspects which he had 
been obliged to omit. In the “Celtic Dawn” Mr. Morris em- 
phasizes the position of John Eglington in the general revival 
of Irish letters. In the development of the modern Irish drama 
Mr. Boyd lays a similar stress on the work and influence of 
Edward Martyn. It is easy to agree with the author with 
regard to the undoubted power of Yeats, Synge, their imitators, 
and disciples. But the impression prevails in reading them that 
there is something in Irish character and life which they have 
been unable to interpret and that a great deal of what they 
ascribe to Irish men and women in their strange and puzzling 
plays belongs to types with which the majority of those who 
know Ireland are not acquainted. 

The study of that gifted dramatist, Lord Dunsany, brings 
before us the man, his work and his philosophy. The methods 
of the young writer are keenly scrutinized and an effort, quite 
sincere no doubt, is made to lead us to believe that the work 
of the Irish playwright is one of the great achievements of the 
day. That in Dunsany’s plays there are remarkable economy of 
detail, strange and startling situations, and ‘unexpected solu- 
tions, it is impossible to deny. But with all their power and 
skill, something unsubstantial and unreal pervades these plays. 
They carry the puzzled reader into the regions of the fan- 
tastical and whimsical, and leave him unsatisfied. The same 
might be said of “ Mogu the Wanderer.” Leaving aside such 
Celtic themes as he had treated in “ Thomas Muskerry,” Padraic 
Colum has gone in “ Mogu” to the East, already pressed into 
dramatic service by Dunsany. “ Mogu” is what it pretends to 
be, thoroughly fantastic. The Wanderer’s rise from beggary 
to power and his sudden fall is not a very original theme. But 
the skill of the author has endowed it with interest. Padraic 
Colum, like nearly all the writers of the neo-Celtic school, 
knows what dialogue should be. But, in spite of its startling 
climaxes and kaleidoscopic changes, “ Mogu” does not satisfy. 
J.CR. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Mr. Henry Newbolt has added to his war-books for boys a 
very modern one, entitled “Tales of the Great War” (Long- 
mans, $1.75), which Norman Wilkinson and Christopher Clark 
have suitably illustrated with pictures in color and in line. 
The author explains in the introduction that he means to give 
his readers “the truth, the actual facts, well-evidenced and 
clearly arranged,” and he believes his book “to be as accurate 
as anything yet written,” “for two great admirals, one great 
general, and several junior officers have read my manuscript, 
and made corrections and additions of the utmost importance.” 
The battle of Ypres, the battle of the Falklands, the story of 
the Emden, the battle of Mons and of the Marne, a descrip- 
tion of airships’ work in the war, and an account of the battle 
of Jutland, form the subject-matter of his narrative; and he 
praises deeds of heroism even when performed by the enemy. 





The latest volume of the excellent “ Notre Dame Series of 
Lives of the Saints” is “St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, 
A.D., 1090-1153” (Herder, $1.25), by an anonymous author 
who has made good use of the Saint’s writings and of other 
available material. The Cistercians’ manner of life is well de- 
scribed, the turbulence of the times vividly pictured, and St. 
Bernard’s varied activities as religious superior, defender of 
the Holy See, vanquisher of heretics, preacher of a crusade, 
and as one of the Church’s great mystics are all reviewed in 
a way that will interest the general reader. Going for 
her matter to the London Oratorians’ biography of the 
“hospital Saint,” a New Hampshire Sister of Mercy has 
written a short life of ‘Camillus de Lellis” (Benziger, $1.00), 
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that will appeal to the numberless religious in this country 
whose work is the care of the sick. The Blessed Sacrament, 
the Crucifix, and the Precious Blood were the “three loves” 
of this devoted man, and from them he learned how to find 
Our Lord in the poor and suffering. ; 





F. J. Foakes’s “ Social Life in England, 1750-1850” (Macmillan, 
$1.50) is a reprint of the Lowell Lectures delivered in Boston last 
March. Not all our readers know what these lectures are; but 
they must be very pleasant for the lecturer who comes to the 
United States, performs his part, receives his honorarium and then 
puts his lectures in a book for further profit. When we know 
that such things are we fall into the frame of mind of Fred 
Bayham professing himself ready for adoption by Colonel New- 
come or any other nabob. The lectures are pleasantly readable, 
but it is not easy to understand how gossip about John Wesley, 
Cambridge University, “ Oliver Twist,” “ Vanity Fair” and “The 
Newcomes,” Crabbe, Margaret Catchpole and Mr. Sponge, en- 
tertaining as it is for the moment, can be justly called “ Social 
Life in England.” Certainly when we took up the book we formed 
expectations that were not fulfilled. Whether they were disap- 
pointed or not, is another question. Anyhow the book will be 
welcome to many as an agreeable companion for a leisure hour. 





Mary G. Segar, whose excellent “ Medieval Anthology” was 
reviewed in our issue of March 11, 1916, has now edited “ Some 
Minor Poems of the Middle Ages” (Longmans, $1.00), a col- 
lection of twenty-three poems that will interest readers of Mid- 
dle English and will also make a good text-book for those be- 
ginning that study, as Emmeline Paxton has furnished the lit- 
tle volume with an adequate glossary. “Confidence, love and 
joy,” the editor well observes, were the dominant notes in the 
medieval lyric. In those days “men and women had the faith 
and courage to make their religion their supreme interest, and 
showed a heroic spirit of sacrifice in foregoing comfort, plea- 
sure and worldly prudence for its sake.” These two stanzas 
from the first lyric in the book indicate the character of the 
anthology : 


The sheperdis hyed them to Bedlem, 

To se that blessyd son beme, 

And ther they fond that glorius leme 
Terly terlow (tirly terlow). 


Now pray we to that meke chyld, 

And to hys moder that ys so myld, 

The whych was never defyled, 
Terly terlow (tirly terlow). 





Though Charles Sarolea is “Belgian Consul in Edinburg,” 
that fact is far from making him a competent author. His 
loving friends should have persuaded him not to gather to- 
gether the two-score commonplace and superficial papers he 
has published under the title “ The French Renascence” (James 
Pott & Co., New York, $2.00). In the author’s opinion that 
“new birth” is still going on, for Maeterlinck—who is not a 
Frenchman by the way—Bergson and Poincaré are its latest 





lights. Mr. Sarolea is as much prejudiced against the 
Church as he is ignorant of her true character. “ The 
Mexican War Diary of George B. McClellan” (Prince- 


ton University Press, $1.00), which Dr. William Starr Myers 
has edited, contains what a bright young lieutenant of en- 
gineers, who had just left West Point, thought worthy of 
record during our first invasion of Mexico. He has a “ regu- 
lar’s” fine scorn of volunteers and certainly the author’s de- 
scription of their behavior, both on the march and under fire, 
reflects little credit on them. - 



























$0.75), by Sylvia Chatfield Bates, 
“Journal of Small Things ” (Duffield, $1.35), by Helen Mackay, 
and “Grapes of Wrath” (Dutton, $1.50), by Boyd Cable, are 
recent war-books that are well worth reading. The first tells 
how a young man of today who is wanting in patriotism happens 
to read the moving letters written by his grandfather from Civil 
\Var battlefields and then realizes that “The older a country 
vrows, the more precious it becomes because of the costly sacri- 
fice that has lifted it up.” The second book is made up of a 
series of impressionistic pen-pictures describing what the 
Catholic author observed in France during the first two years 
of the call to arms, the courage of the bereaved, the 
piety of the people, the little joys of domestic life, the patience 
of the wounded, the beauty of the landscape are briefly and 
vividly sketched. Here, for example, is a pastel in prose about 
whose son was home on leave: 


‘The Vintage” (Duffield, 


war. The 


Francine, 
She was scrubbing the kitchen’s grey stone flags when her 
son came. He came swinging up the path between the wheat 
and poppies and corn flowers. He came up the terrace steps, 
in his leggings and his béret, a fine young diable bleu. 
francine came, running, wiping her red hands in her apron, 
suddenly beautiful and very proud. 
Mr. book describes at first hand the adventures in 
trench warfare had by four young volunteers: Billy Simson, 
Larry Arundel, Ben Sneath, Englishmen all, and Jefferson Lee 
who hailed from old Kentucky. Before going into action Billy 
would instruct his comrades to say to each of his flames, in case 
he should be killed, “ The last word he spoke was ‘Rose’ or 
Gladys’ or ‘ Mary,’” etc., according to the sentimental require- 


the 


Cable’s new 


ments of situation. 


‘The Story of Eleusis” (Macmillan, $1.25), Louis V. Le- 
doux’s classical drama on the Demeter and Persephone theme, 
will hardly make the ancient poets look to their laurels. The 
chorus entitled “We Who Were Lovers of Life,” that begins 
with the following stanzas, is the most musical in the book: 
We who were lovers of life, who were fond of the hearth and 

the homeland. 
Gone like a drowner’s cry borne on the perilous wind, 
Gone from the glow of the sunlight, now are in exile eternal; 
Strangers sit in the place dear to us once as our own. 


Happy are they; and they know not we were as strangers before 
them ; 

Nay, nor that others 

dead. 

Life is so rich that the living look not away from the present; 

Eyes that the sun made blind learn in the dusk to see. 


shall come: Knowledge belongs to the 


Once we had friends, we had kindred; all of us now, are for- 


gotten, 
All but the hero-kings, lords of the glory of war; 
These with the founders of cities, live for a little in stories 
Told of the deeds they did, not of the men that they were. 


In the first volume of S. M. Dubnow’s “ History of the Jews 
in Russia and Poland” (Jewish Publication Society) is told 
their sad story up to the death of Alexander I. in 1825. The trials, 
persecutions and frequent barbarous massacres of this once 
chosen people make somber reading. The frequent accusations 
against the Catholic clergy as inciters of anti-Semitic tendencies 
should be supported by documentary evidence, or left unsaid. 
For instance, one looks in vain for a shred of historical proof 
of the statement that in the Jesuit schools “one of the chief 
subjects of instruction would be a systematic course in Jew- 





baiting.””—“ Croatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina and the Serbian 
Claims” ($0.25) is the title of a historical pamphlet which the 
Rev. M. D. Krmpotich of Kansas City writes. The author 


maintains that “statistics and ethnography are in favor of the 


right of Croatia and its people to Bosnia and Herzegovina,” 
and offers the reader a good map and a bibliography. 
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The following sonnet, “To My Daughter Betty, the Gift of 
God (Elizabeth Dorothy),” is the finest lyric in the “ Poems 
and Parodies” (Stokes, $1.00) of Thomas Kettle, the gifted 
Irish leader who was killed in battle last year: 


In wiser days, my darling rosebud, blown 

To beauty proud as was your mother’s prime, 

In that desired, delayed, incredible time, 

You'll ask why I abandoned you, my own, 

And the dear heart that was your baby throne, 

To dice with death. And oh! They'll give you rhyme 
And reason: some will call the thing sublime, 

And some decry it in a knowing tone. 


So here, while the mad guns curse overhead, 

And tired men sigh with mud for couch and floor, 
Know that we fools, now with the foolish dead, 
Died not for the flag, nor King, nor Emperor, 
But for a dream, born in a herdsman’s shed, 

And for the secret Scripture of the poor._ 
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EDUCATION 
“Going Up with the Class” 


NDER the title “Advancement of the Teacher with the 
Class,” Mr. James Mahoney, Head of the English Depart- 
ment of the South Boston High School, and special collab- 
orator of the Bureau of Education, has arranged a most inter- 
esting and instructive study. The booklet was published in 1915 
as Bulletin No. 42 of the Bureau of Education, but it has far 
more than an ephemeral value. Very little has been done, it 
would seem, to solve the questions then broached. 

In his letter of transmissal the Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, thus states the problem to be discussed: 
“Teachers and pupils should remain together longer especially 
in the first years of school life.” Unfortunately for the pupil, 
the somewhat rigid plans, apparently inseparable from public 
systems of education, have hitherto made this desirable arrange- 
ment impracticable. As Dr. Claxton further remarks, “In most 
city schools, a teacher in any of the first six or eight grades, 
remains in the same grade from year to year, while the stream 
of children flows by her.” The result is inevitable. “The 
teacher may become painfully familiar with the minute details 
of the course of studies, as made out for that particular grade, 
but she never becomes acquainted with the individual children 
of any group she teaches.” After a few years of this unyielding 
arrangement, the teacher is all too likely to become a mere 
machine. She has “only vague ideas of what they have been 
taught in the grade below, and of what they are expected to 
learn in the grade above, for which her work is supposed to 
prepare them.” Dr. Claxton then suggests the remedy: “In 
all city schools teachers in the first four or five grades should 
be promoted from year to year with their classes.” 


AMERICAN ANSWERS 


N his study, Mr. Mahoney uptly touches the fundamental 
reason why too many school administrators are not greatly 
interested in this question: “The scientific study of school 
problems of any sort is but in its infancy.” Moreover, as it 
seems to him, “an unfortunate application of the doctrine of 
efficiency has led to mechanical, unprogressive assignment of 
teachers.” Specialization, valuable no doubt, in its place, has 
been grievously misinterpreted, because of a “false analogy 
between the retention of teachers in the grades of the public 
schools and the subdivisions of labor in factories, with its 
restriction of process and uniform repetition of limited move- 
ment.” The analogy promises well, but breaks down when critic- 
ally examined. Children are not raw material. They are human 
beings. 

To create an interest in this important question, early in 1913 
the Bureau of Education sent a questionnaire to superintendents 
of public instruction in all cities of a population greater than 
4,000. Answers were received from 813 superintendents, but a 
summary indicated plainly that very little practical interest was 
entertained even by those who had taken the trouble to reply. 
In November, 1914, a second questionnaire was prepared, and 
sent to the 152 superintendents who had displayed the most 
promising grasp of the question. Seventy-eight answers from 
thirty-five States were received. There was a general agreement 
that the plan of advancement was advisable, but its practical 
difficulties were not overlooked. The next step taken by the 
Bureau was to submit a series of questions to a number of 
teachers who had had the experience of “going up with the 
class.” Ninety-seven replied. Their answers represented forty- 
three schools in eighteen States, and were on the whole favor- 
able. Information was then sought from British North 
America, South America, Austria, Germany, and other European 
countries. 
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ForEIGN OPINION 


F these foreign countries Belgium gave the most definite 
answer. “Generally,” it was reported, “the young teacher, 
after two years of teaching with the same pupils, begins with 
the first year again, and advances with the same pupils to the 
end of the fourth year. .Then he starts back again, and goes 
with the same pupils to the end of the sixth year, if he is 
deemed sufficiently qualified.” Italy reported, in an answer from 
Rome, that the plan “had for a long time been the ideal sought 
in scholastic regulation in Italy.” In concluding his brochure, 
Mr. Mahoney gives an excellent summing up of the whole 
question, assigning the principal arguments both in favor of, 
and against, the plan. While objections are strongly urged by 
some, the majority opinion endorses the plan both as better in 
itself, and as practicable. 

“Tt need hardly be said,” writes Mr. Mahoney, “ that the advo- 
cates of this plan regard it not as a panacea, but as a principle 
whose application tends towards proficiency. It must 
be clearly noted that the objections urged against the plan do 
not even touch many of the strongest points of advantage 
claimed for it, particularly the advantages which accrue from 
deeper knowledge of the pupil, with the correlative knowledge 
of the home, the community, industries and civic life.” Although 
not clearly stated it would seem that the chief ground of objec- 
tion, is that “the plan won’t work,” or that it would require a 
rearrangement hardly within the power of the smaller systems. 
Furthermore, if one would face the facts squarely, another 
hindrance to the plan becomes apparent. That hindrance is the 
inefficient teacher. He should not be allowed to exist. Never- 
theless he does exist and is, unfortunately, a factor of ill that 
cannot be safely overlooked. 


Not A NEw PRINCIPLE 


T is noteworthy that the plan is called “a principle whose 
application works towards efficiency,” and still more note- 
worthy is the inference that it is a new discovery in pedagogy. 
Nevertheless it has been in actual operation in many schools, 
particularly the schools of the Catholic Church, time out of 
mind. The Ratio Studiorum, for instance, of the Society of 
Jesus, highly recommends the advancement of the teacher with 
his class. R. H. Quick in his “ Educational Reformers” is good 
enough to mention this fact, although it did not prevent him 
from making the absurd statement, one of many, that the whole 
system proposed in the Ratio Studiorum contains hardly a single 
principle. Quick’s admission is the undoing of this last state- 
ment. It must not be thought, however, that the advancement 
of the teacher with the class, was a practice exclusively confined 
to the Jesuits. It was and is well known in all Catholic schools, 
notably in those of the Christian Brothers, and is carried out 
whenever possible. In fact much of the information gathered 
with so much care by the Bureau of Education, and so ably 
arranged by Mr. Mahoney, is not particularly new to the 
directors of Catholic schools. One obstacle which seems to be 
of moment, the question of salary, is however, happily irrele- 
vant in the Catholic system where the teacher serves without 
remuneration. 

It is regrettable that none of the questionnaires seems to have 
been sent to the directors of Catholic schools, or in fact, to the 
directors of any private schools. Valuable information, no 
doubt, could have been given by these schools, since to them 
the system of advancing the teacher with the class is an 
accepted thing, new neither in theory or practice. “ The Roman 
Church,” writes Quick, “has shown a genius for such societies 
[teaching societies] as witness the Jesuits and the Christian 
Brothers. The experience of centuries must have taught them 
much that we can learn of them.” 

H. F. HAmILton. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Without God 


T O the best of my knowledge, and I have searched my small 
store, Mr. Irvin S. Cobb has never been called a mystic. 
We have had such among us, mostly from foreign shores, but 
not so many since the war began. Robed persons were they, 
with a fondness for frankincense, and an averred love of the. 
light that never was on sea or land,, which mingled strangely, 
at times, with their very modern and unmystic love for lucre. 
Mr. Cobb is not of this tribe. One can hardly picture him, 
swathed in a robe, declaiming his “ message,” or snuffing at a 
censer, or inscribing esoteric vers libre on a scroll. For the 
robe Mr. Cobb substitutes motley, and as jester to the public 
wears it, I think, with grace and distinction. Like some of 
Shakespeare’s fools, he is a very wise man. He sees that the 
good in man outweighs the evil, but he does not doubt that 
man left to his own devices comes to grief. “In the scheme 
of everlasting mercy and Divine pity,” writes this illuminated 
jester, “we are all before the eyes of our common Creator as 
little children whose feet stumble in the dark.” 


To Wuom SHALL WE TuRN? 


HE sentiment seems almost out of place in modern fiction. 

It is surely inadequate, since it strives to picture in human 
language what one may not fully utter, that most touching of 
all God’s attributes, His love for sinful man. But it strikes 
a clear note of truth, not often heard today, in affirming the 
existence of a personal God, and our most deep need of Him. 
“God’s mercy,” wrote a medieval mystic, “must needs be in- 
finite since the world’s misery is so great.” Our most clear- 
visioned artists in word and form and color more than glimpsed 
this truth, but today the vision fades in a cloud of material 
preoccupations, and is replaced by man’s garish substitutes. 
The older concept of a God whose love for all His children 
was tenderer and more sacrificing than that of a mother for 
the babe at her breast, is only a myth, to be ascribed to vile 
beginnings, when belief in His very existence has grown cold. 
“Lord, to whom shall we turn?” cried out the Apostle, realiz- 
ing the unique sufficiency of God to satisfy the soul. “Un- 
less I see,” says the world today, “I shall not believe.” And, 
determined not to see, it premises that God is a myth, the soul 
a vain term, and immortality a dream. 


MANn’s ASPIRATIONS 


IFE without God generally ends in a tangle. It is difficult 

to conceive any other result. Fancifully, yet in colors that 
for the most part are true, Dr. Van Dyke has pictured the 
strange world of a man from whose mind the very concept of 
God had been removed. Granting the possibility, the world of 
bewilderment which followed, was but a natural consequence. 
The very Being that held the social framework together, gave 
it purpose and consistency, had disappeared. It was as if, by 
some backward turn of nature, five had suddenly become the 
sum of two plus two. Conceivably, a new scheme of man and 
nature might be formed, but not a scheme in conformity with 
the soul of man. That it was new might have been made tol- 
erable by time, but nothing could remove its essential unfit- 
ness for a finite, yet immortal, creature. In this unfitness lies 
the truth of Dr. Van Dyke’s parable. Unless God exists, what 
we call “good,” “evil,” “right,” “duty,” “law,” “happiness,” 
correspond to no known reality. They are terms only, as 
meaningless as the broken syllables of delirium. Our very ex- 
istence, with all that it connotes, seems to find no justification 
in reason, unless in the end the darkness gives way, as we 
believe it will, to Eternal Light, and the tangled threads of 
all existences are brought into harmony by the hand of an In- 


finite Being. Man’s desire to know all truth, to be completely 
happy, in the union with the absolutely Good, must somewhere 
be satisfied, or his presence here, with his knowledge ever in- 
complete and his longings never satiated, is a tragedy deeper 
than any ever dreamed by sage or poet. 


His NaturaAL ENp 


B UT man does continually aspire towards some end; action 
is his life. He moves towards its attainment, but that end 
may be only a wandering fire, luring him to destruction. He 
need not so wander, for his true objective and ultimate end 
can be determined by reason. Truth, as he knows, is the im- 
mediate and formal object of his understanding; goodness, that 
of his will. But the Infinite Goodness and Truth, whose exist- 
ence is made known to him by the natural process of reason- 
ing, is the only object that can fully satisfy these faculties. In 
presence of the Infinite, the finite must always fall short. The 
Infinite, God, therefore, is our ultimate end. For “ nothing,” 
writes St. Thomas, “can satisfy the will of man but the uni- 
versal good, and that is not found in any being, but in God 
alone.” 
A REJECTED STANDARD 


W* have strayed far from this philosophy today. What 
man should know through the accumulated experience 
of ages has not taught him wisdom. He has tried, by turns, 
the varied phases of hedonism, pure and restricted; today, he 
is turning to utilitarianism, refined by an infusion of altruism, 
as a new guide. To speak in public of God as man’s last end, 
to which all things, howsoever pleasant or promising, must be 
subordinated, seems to smack of sermonizing, fit enough, per- 
haps, for youthful novices in a cloistered shade, but of no par- 
ticular value to hard-headed men and women, engaged in mak- 
ing history. A poisonous philosophy, old as original sin in its 
essential revolt, which took new heart of grace in the religious 
rebellion of the sixteenth century, and was given, unwittingly 
perhaps, a new and appealing restatement in the speculations 
of Kant, has culminated in the elimination of God from serious 
philosophic principles. The elimination has worked disastrous 
results in the world of thought. In no other department have 
these sad results been found more radical than in the field 
of sociology. The boundaries of that field are at best but ill- 
defined; today, sociology engages itself with human life and 
its problems, with an intimacy which grows deeper, as the gos- 
pel of social service gains in favor over the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Man is an image of God, and is made for God. A 
force which would direct his activities in denial of, or indif- 
ference to, these fundamental facts must lead to disaster. . 


Duty AND CREED 


YOR moral duty, as the ethicists observe, is wholly dependent 
upon God. It cannot, strictly speaking, exist without Him. 

For duty, that unpleasant word and often harder reality, de- 
pends upon two necessities, both intimately connected with 
man’s last end. The first is the necessity which urges the will 
absolutely to this last end; the second is the necessity of cer- 
tain means to that end. But that last end is God. If He be 
removed, nothing remains but the weak and beggarly motives 
of expediency or external fitness. Men like to flatter them- 
selves by holding self-respect to be the sufficient sanction of 
duty. Self-respect, in conjunction with an external comipetent 
law-giver, is a valuable aid to ethical conduct; taken by itself, 
it is at best but a temporary sanction. There is no reason to 
believe that it outlasts the passion which has its own philos- 
ophy: and can argue. It is purely a subjective norm set up by 
the individual, subject to his revision, without reference to a 
legitimate superior. Therefore does it tend to strengthen man’s 
ambition to regard himself as all-sufficient. The world’s code 








of morality, as opposed to the Divine code, is a natural se- 
quence. The unvarying acceptance of what the individual con- 
ceives to be moral, is the highest morality, even though at var- 
iance with laws, human and Divine, or contrary to the lowest 
standards of convention. 

It should not be thought, however, that this essential spirit 
of revolt, whether in literature or in the more open field of 
practical sociology, always avows itself in its extremest terms. 
As a matter of fact, it usually assumes an attitude of tolerance 
and open-mindedness, more dangerous perhaps than direct op- 
position, “Whether or not there is a God,” say some apostles 
of social reform, “we do not know. But this we know: that 
there is a world of misery to be relieved, of ignorance to be 
enlightened, together with practical means at hand to accom- 
plish our work. If God does exist, He does not seem to enter 
deeply into the problem. Certainly, we have not found that we 
greatly need Him. As far as we see, man can be happy and 
good without Him.” 


CHILDREN IN THE DARK 


T all depends upon what one means by goodness and happi- 

ness. If goodness is conformity to a purely subjective norm 
of action, happiness the relief from the more grinding burdens 
of poverty, and if God does not exist, perhaps our social faith 
is vain, and these modern apostles speak the truth. Yet we 
feel that there is no field of human activity, however small, 
from which God can be safely excluded. “We have not found 
that we greatly need Him.” If one is content to remain con- 
tinually within the circle beginning with man and ending with 
him, and to make of himself dull clay, unlit by any aspiration 
after higher things, one may by degrees suppress the soul’s 
yearnings for the Absolute Truth and Good. But we who be- 
lieve that we are as children whose feet stumble in the dark, 
will at all times reach out trustingly for our Father’s hand. 

Paut L. BLakELy, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Death of Archbishop 
Blenk 

N April 20 the city of New Orleans suffered a severe loss 
through the death of Archbishop Blenk. The dead prelate 
had a long and distinguished career, noted for service to Church 
and country alike. Born in 1857, he became a Marist some years 
after his conversion to the Faith, and later spent many years 
pursuing studies in colleges and universities in Europe. After 
his ordination to the priesthood he taught in Jefferson College 
and then became President of that institution. On the conclu- 
sion of the Spanish-American war he accompanied Archbishop 
Chapelle to Cuba and Porto Rico, as auditor of the Papal lega- 
tion. In 1899 he was consecrated bishop of the latter place, and 
on the death of Archbishop Chapelle, was transferred to New 
Orleans, where he labored with gentleness and zeal to spread 

the Kingdom of God on earth. 


Supreme Court Sustains 
Two Labor Laws 

WO of the most important and far-reaching decisions passed 

* within recent times by the Supreme Court were the rulings 
declaring thee women’s minimum wage and the men’s hours of 
service laws of the State of Oregon constitutional. These laws 
were the first of their kind to come before the Court and rep- 
resent two fundamental industrial questions. The Oregon law 


establishing a minimum wage for women in any occupation was 
upheld as constitutional by a vote of four to four, Justice 
Brandeis not participating. The second law, establishing a ten- 
hour day for workingmen in manufacturing establishments, was 
sustained as constitutional by a’ vote of five to three, Chief 
Justice White and Justices Van Devanter and McReynolds 
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dissenting. In both instances Justice Brandeis did not partici- 
pate in the voting as he had been counsel in favor of the laws 
when they were first heard by the Court. Although practically 
every State limits the hours of labor in certain industries and 
callings, because of danger involved or excessive fatigue, yet 
the Oregon men’s hours of service law includes all industries 
and provides that overtime shall be paid in excess of ten hours. 
The Court quotes with approval the decision of the Oregon 
Supreme Court: “In view of the well-known fact that the 
custom in our industries does not sanction a longer service than 
ten hours per day, it cannot be held as a matter of law that the 
legislative requirement is unreasonable or arbitrary as to the 
hours of labor.” The States immediately affected by the 
minimum wage law for women are Colorado, Arkansas, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, Minnesota, California, Utah, Massachusetts 
and Nebraska. 


Maryknoll 

669 IS a new idea in America, this sindin’ of our sons and 
daughters to convert the haythen,” said Mrs. Cassidy, 

but it is fortunately a growing idea. The Field Afar, from 
which the little remark is quoted, looks out with rosy hopes into 
the future. Besides the publication of the mission journal, whose 
subscriptions are rapidly increasing, there are now other 
activities elbowing each other at Maryknoll (Ossining, New 
York), as for instance, the Seminary, the Auxilisry-Brother- 
hood of St. Michael and the Teresian Community. Best of all 
the accommodations in the several houses are even now over- 
taxed, showing that the Spirit of God is breathing on the souls 
of the young. Nor are others forgetting this cause, for the 
gross receipts of Maryknoll during the past year were $89,529.07. 
“To the ordinary observer the amounts will look large,” says 
the editor of the Field Afar. “In fact they appear so to our- 
selves, and when we realize that our weekly receipts have been 
averaging $1,800, we ask ourselves the how and whence of it in 
the past and the future.” The answer, as it always comes to 


him, is simply: ‘God evidently wills that this work shall 
succeed.” 
Two New 
Schools 


T is announced that Georgetown Preparatory School, which for 
129 years has been located on the grounds of Georgetown 
University, is now to be separated from the latter and trans- 
ferred to the villa district of Montgomery County, Md. A tract 
of ninety acres has been purchased and the first buildings wil) 
be ready for occupancy in October, 1917. The school requires 
no word of introduction or recommendation, since about 8,000 
pupils have been educated in its classes during the past years. 
It will continue in its new surroundings the traditions of more 
than a century and a quarter of efficient Catholic scholarship. 
Students will be received for the first year class and the eighth 
grammar grade. Together with this information comes the 
announcement of the opening of the Altamont School, in the 
Helderberg Mountains at Altamont, New York. The property 
consists of seventy acres of land and an additional athletic 
field of nine acres at an altitude of 1,000 feet above tide level. 
Professor Charles H. Schultz, the founder of the school, was 
the founder likewise of the successful Carlton Academy, which 
is now to receive a new headmaster. A faculty experienced in 
preparing boys for college entrance examinations has been 
secured for the Altamont School. During the summer months 
Professor Schultz will direct the Helderberg Golf Club, which 
had previously occupied these grounds. His idea is to conduct 
a family club where parents can bring their children for tutoring 
during the vacation time, in the mountain air inland from the 
coast. There are nine hole golf courses on the grounds. The 
school building itself is the Helderberg Golf Clubhouse, which 
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will furnish accommodations for seventy-five boys and seven 
masters. 


High Finance and the 
Civil War 

1.” illustrate the principles of morality and patriotism which, 

according to Professor Reed, of the University of Idaho, 

were dominant in the world of high finance during the civil 

war the following passages from “ The Book of Daniel Drew,” 

edited by B. W. White, will prove exceedingly interesting. Mr. 
Drew thus describes the situation: 

I saw very quickly that the War of the Rebellion was a 
money-maker for me. Along with ordinary happenings, we 
fellows in Wall Street now had in addition the fortunes of 
war to speculate about, and that always makes great doings 
on a stock exchange. As I look back now, I see 
that I never made more money, or had four years that were 
in all respects more genuinely prosperous. We finan- 
cial men organized a way of getting early news from the 
war. A silver key will open any lock. We had on our pay 
roll, sutlers, reporters, private soldiers, and officers even 
up to generals. . Big officials who wouldn’t accept 
money could usually be reached by giving them some shares 
in the stock we were manipulating. (We didn’t dare make 
offers of this kind to Abe himself. Lincoln Was an imprac- 
tical (sic) man, so far as money-making went. All he 
thought about was to save the Union. . . .) During these 
days of the War we who were on the inside could call the 
turn of a stock long before the general public. This makes 
very profitable business. In fact, I got to taking a great 
deal of interest in the Boys in Blue. When Rich- 
mond was finally taken, I for one was sorry to have the 
War come to an end. (Pp. 160-162.) 

The writer is evidently perfectly satisfied with his principles 
and conduct, and regards them as beyond reproach. The moral 
code of Wall Street, as he understood it, had nothing to do 
with the Decalogue. The latter was simply “impractical,” like 
poor Abe Lincoln, “so far as. money-making went.” 


The Metropolis of the 

Southern Hemisphere 

A LEADING article in the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union introduces us to the largest Spanish-speaking city, 
the second largest Latin city, the tenth city in rank among the 
cities of the entire world, Buenos Aires, the capital of Argentina. 
It was founded in 1535, and after its destruction was reestab- 
lished in 1580 by Don Juan de Garay, whose loyalty to the Faith 
may be judged from the name La Trinidad which he gave to it, 
while its port was called Santa Maria. Although its growth was 
slow during the first centuries it has increased rapidly within the 
last sixty years. Its population in 1913 was 1,484,010. To heighten 
the great architectural beauty of the city a prize is offered each 
year to the architect of the most attractively designed structure, 
while the owner of the building is relieved from the payment of 
taxes for a specified time. Sky-scrapers are strictly prohibited. 
There are ninety-seven parks, promenades and plazas with a total 
area of about 10,727,000 square meters. The sanitation of the city 
is looked after by two organizations and it is said that perhaps 
no city of the world has better service in respect to the water 
supply and sewage system. The educational facilities are fully de- 
veloped; there are moreover 500 regular publications established 
in the city and special libraries of every kind are open to the 
public. To be a qualified voter the citizen, besides being of 
lawful age, must know how to read and write, and must have 
paid no less than 100 pesos ($42.50) in taxes or license fees, 
or be a practitioner of one of the learned professions, and must 
have resided at least one year in the city. A foreigner must 
have resided there no less than two years and must have paid 
no less than 200 pesos in taxes or licenses, or be a practitioner 
of one of the learned professions. Between 1904 and 1914 the 
number of factoriés increased from 8,877 to 11,132; the capital 
invested from $42,064,723 to $227,873,376; the value of annual 






products from $77,967,374 to $320,970,524. Hence it may be seen 
that the great Argentine capital is not merely a port for 
enormous food exportations, but also “a very beehive of indus- 
tries that as yet are but at the starting point.” 


A Revival of 
Irish Music 
HERE is evidence, these days, among serious musicians of 
renewed interest in Irish folk songs. This may be due in part 
to the propaganda for the study of Gaelic literature with which 
of necessity Irish folk songs are connected. Or it may be due 
to the interest in Irish music, aroused by the concerts of John 
McCormack or by the novel settings of some Irish tunes by 
Percy Grainger. Whatever the reason it is pleasant to note the 
growing enthusiasm, which should be encouraged by all who are 
interested in Gaelic culture. The formation of Irish singing 
societies would help this movement materially, as singers of a 
Celtic temperament best understand, and consequently best 
interpret, the various moods of old Gaelic music. An organiza- 
tion of such a type is the glee club of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick of New York City, a body of fifty trained singers who, 
with rare success, have been giving concerts of Irish music under 
the competent direction of their leader. They have made excel- 
lent progress in New York, and if all their concerts reach the 
high level of refined interest attained by their last one in aid 
of St. Gabriel’s church their permanent success is assured. The 
Glee Club and its worthy object should be cherished by everyone 
interested in the Gael, and it is to be hoped that the Irish 
throughout the country, especially in Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Boston, will take a kindly interest in this work which redounds 
to the credit of their race. 


A Laboratory for the 
Study of Worship 
H ARVARD professors, according to the Boston Herald, have 
established a modern scientific Sunday school, or “ labora- 
tory for the study of worship,” to train their own hopeful scions, 
thirty in number, who range from three to fourteen years of 
age. About fifty other children have likewise been admitted to 
the new laboratory process. Professor Holmes, the most eager 
promoter of the school, believes with sufficient probability that 
these children will perhaps never attend any church. It is there- 
fore proposed “to put motive and impulse for good” into their 
minds and hearts which shall never have to be contradicted by 
the public schools or by such learned institutions as Harvard 
University. The Bible is to be studied geographically, historic- 
ally and from a literary point of view. All religious doctrines 
are strictly excluded. The youthful Aristotles, still in their early 
knickerbockers, are presented with a comprehensive exposition 
of the various opinions, atheistic and otherwise, that are current 
on the subject of religion, and are then left to make their own 
choice without any bias derived from the instructor. His duty 
is simply to direct the trend of the argument, while the pros and 
cons for the fact of creation or the existence of God are seriously 
discussed and weighed by the young philosophers. Their con- 
clusions are sacred to the teacher, who is scrupulously conscien- 
tious never to influence their judgment, but carefully sees to it 
that nothing in “science” is passed over or blinked at. «As a 
delightful instance of the precocity thus developed, the writer in 
the Boston Herald recounts with evident satisfaction the conclu- 
sien arrived at by one of the children at the end of such a dis- 
cussion. “ Fellers,” exclaimed the budding Ingersoll to the 
attentive class after all the evidence had been thoroughly sifted 
by them, “there isn’t any God, any more than there’s a Santa 
Claus. He’s one of those things they tell to children.” Excel- 
lent! And there are still Catholic parents who send their sons to 
receive the same enlightenment from the same Harvard pro- 
fessors. 








